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This fabric is made of delustered 
viscose and acetate rayon staples. 
The problem is to piece dye the 
viscose black as fast to light and 
washing as possible and to leave 
the acetate sufficiently white to 
provide the maximum contrast. 


Geigy’s recommendation would be 
to use 5° to 6‘, Cuprophenyl 
Black R L, 1% Neutral Detergent, 
40°. Crystal Glaubersalt. Heat to 
170° F., but not over 180° F., in 45 







minutes, and run until shade and 
penetration are obtained; rinse 
and aftertreat in a fresh bath with 
2°, Copper Sulphate and 1% 
Formic Acid at 140° F. for 30 min- 
utes. The dyeing and aftertreating 
are followed by rinsing and hot 
soaping to obtain the results 
shown. 


Bulletin +20-G gives a more com- 
plete story about Suprophenyl 
Black R L*. 


Patented 


GEIGY COMPANY, Ic. 





Dyestutf Makers Since 1857 89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 


Portland, Ore. * 


Providence * Toronto 


I] CRIAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., L'd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 





THE QUALITY OF MANY FABRICS is de- 
termined to a great extent by the quality of 
the sulfonated oils used in their manufacture. 
A. Cyanamid’s Sulfonated Oils have stood the 
OTHER BENEFITS in tex- 4 Lt \. test of time because of their consistent high 
tile operations, such as PAL \y\ © quality and dependability. 
faster wetting, penetrating 
and dispersing, can be 
achieved with DEcERESOL* 
Wetting Agents. 


Water repellency plus superior re- 
sistance to water borne stain are 
both obtained through the use 
of Cyanamid’s ParamMuL* 115 
Water Repellent in a wide variety 
of fabrics—cottons, rayons, linens 
and woolens — for outerwear and 
equipment purposes. 

PARAMUL 115 is but one of a 
number of Cyanamid Textile Spe- 
cialties carefully formulated to per- 
form specific tasks with the utmost 
efficiency and economy. 

We offer you the facilities of our 
textile research laboratories and 
the cooperation of our technical 
staff in using these specialties to 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 

Our descriptive booklet “Textile 
Specialties” will be mailed at your 
request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. E-6 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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: a STABLE - SAFE - GLEAN - EASY 10 USE 


An effective water repellent 
for all textile fabrics. 
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; Improves the “hand’’ and drape of materials 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


MIGASOL PJ Trial Samples Available On Request 


Prolongs the life of fabrics 
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AMACEL* COLORS 
\% answer the demand for better color fastness 


4 in synthetic textiles. 





Better than ever — 


NEW, high quality 





A dye group for every requirement 


e Piece goods—box or jig a 

e Acetate yarn 

e Nylon hosiery a 
¢ Printing—screen and machine i 


The new, high quality Amacel colors offer to a greater degree than ever, 


better fastness—simplified application—consistent shade purity. ed 





They’re highly dispersed, practically water soluble. All Amacel colors have good “pile on’ 


—all are level dyeing. A range is available for discharge work. 


American Aniline was the first successful U.S. producer of dyes 
designed especially for acetate fibres, 


and high quality has kept Amacel colors at the top in this field. 


For detailed information on the whole range available, as well as 
data regarding your own particular requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


. 50 Union Square, New York, N.Y. © Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. ¢ Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. « Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
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When you send goods to the kier after desizing, synergistic action 
of Santomerse No. 1 and Monsanto Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
gives you a bonus of extra detergency and extra economy. Syner- 
gistic action is the cooperation of the two Monsanto products to 
produce higher detergency than the average of the two used 


how S ner istic action separately ... higher than either used alone. 
y g This synergism is effective in removing minerals, natural waxes and 
foreign matter and holding particles in suspension so they cannot 
TSPP costs even less than economical Santomerse No. 1, therefore 
synergistic action gives you more detergency at lower cost. Second, 
a i ( pays off you'll find economy in the small amounts that you'll use. For exam- 


ple, excellent results in the kier come from using one-fourth of one 





settle back into fabrics. Complete rinsing is easy. Goods come out 
No | in perfect condition for succeeding processes. 


You get economy in two ways. First, you save in price because 


per cent of Santomerse No. 1, one-fourth of one per cent of TSPP 


after (lesizing and 4 per cent of caustic soda (based on weight of goods). 


For information and quotations on Santomerse No. 1 and TSPP, 
contact the nearest Monsanto Sales Office, mail the coupon or 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk E, Phosphate 
Division, 1779 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 
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BARREL of ECONOMY ) 
ATCOSYN PASTE | 


A SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Convenient and easy to use. Easily soluble. Gives 
maximum scouring without causing harsh hand. 
Stable in hard water conditions at any temperature. 
Good sequestering abilities. Available in a range 
of varying active ingredient contents. 


Special Recommendation! ATCOSYN WS — For 
the toughest scouring jobs (pulled wool, etc.) 


\ ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
Exclusive Eastern Distributors of 

= Reichhold Fabrez Synthetic Resins 
ATCOSYN paste sample 

arcosen m8) yours on request. 
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or Softness. 7 


plus BODY 


HEN you want softness plus body 
in any textile, investigate STEARO 
GLYCERYL SULFATE N. 
notable improvements in softening and 


It provides 


plasticizing effects, and at the same 
time can give you body and/or thick- 
ness over a wide range due to its 
superior penetrating ability. 

More readily soluble and more stable 
because of its higher SO; content, Stearo 
Glyceryl Sulfate N is also more resistant 


to hard water and electrolytes than con- 
ventional soaps and sulfonated tallows. 
It insures much greater resistance to 
yellowing and rancidity. It can be used 
with many other finishes to get a con- 
siderable variety of hands. 

No changes in process or equipment 
are involved in using Stearo Glyceryl 
Sulfate N, and it is much more economi- 
cal in use than ordinary sulfonated 
tallows. 


Write for Onyx Technical Data Sheet 12-T for data on Stearo Glyceryl 
Sulfate N and its use for softening; warp size lubrication; plasticizing starch; as 
a protective agent against alkali damage, etc. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2,N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Canada. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que 
For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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Exact match, lowest-cost formula, helpful 
Technical Service... prompt delivery, 


you get them all when you 


SPECIFY; National L Aniline Dyes 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION * ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. BOSTON + PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. 
GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA * WEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 
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And by ‘'this’’ we mean WORSTED yarn. Here we can represent 
it only as a line . . . but, as you know, it’s a line full of significance. 
For top quality WORSTED yarns, economically produced, mean en- 
during customer satisfaction, increased sales, greater profit. 

And that's where Nopco's NEW 1656-R fits right into your WORSTED 
production picture. For here's an oil specially formulated to assure 
more efficient processing . . . superior quality finished goods. 


You will find Nopco 1656-R: 
ELIMINATES static 
ELIMINATES oxidation 


ELIMINATES 75% of soap costs (and, by scouring out 
freely, assures clearer, brighter dyeing) 
MINIMIZES broken ends 
In a word, Nopco’s NEW 1656-R enables the worsted manufacturer 
to achieve outstanding results—comparable to those obtained by users 
of famous Nopco FUA wool oil in carding, spinning and finishing woolens. 


Write us today, and profit by getting all the facts about NEV 
Nopco 1656-R ... the remarkable modern aid to better WORSTE. 
production. 






for better NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
WORSTED Formerly National Oil Products Company 
production Ik HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 

RESEARCH Branches: Boston @ Chicago @ Cedartown, Ga. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Richmond, Calif. 
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at your service 


So that users of Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England_mtay avail themselves 
of the full benefit of Eastman laboratory testing and technical 
services, Tennessee Eastman Corperation maintains a well 
equipped modern dyestuff laboratory at Lodi, New Jersey. 


This central location is also/Ahe site of a warehouse in 
which is stocked at all times a full line of Eastman Acetate 


Dyestuffs for prompt deliveries to dyers in those areas. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs, obtainable in a wide variety of 
colors, are developed especially for the dyeing of synthetic 
fibers by scientists who have had long experience in the 
production of colors for cellulose products. These dyestuffs 
are manufactured under strict control x a modern plant to 


assure uniformly high-quality materials. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


® 


Lastman /cetate | yestuffs 


e Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are also sold through 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, and in Canada through Clough Dyestuff 
Company Ltd., 33St. MathieuSt.,St. Laurent, Quebec. 
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* A POWERFUL COLLECTOR OF MOISTURE! 


U Uae 1 = | Ne 


HYGROSCOPIC AND PLASTICIZING AGENT 








® Attracts and retains the proper amount of moisture in VAT 
PRINT PASTE. 


@ Assures valuable savings—costs 4 as much as glycerine, 
which it replaces without change in print paste formulae. 


® Aclear, colorless, odorless, non-volatile liquid.Free-flowing. 


® NON-TOXIC and NON-FLAMMABLE. 


® High uniformity. Every drum identical in quality and 
analysis. 


@ Greater hygroscopicity at lower cost. The finest humectant 
available at any price. 


Corpolin is widely used in sizing and finishing to keep 
warps and fabrics in desired condition. 





Technical data sheet and samples forwarded promptly 
on request. 


- 
THE AKTIVIN DIVISION 


4 HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


a 





393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK lI, N. Y. 
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PIGMENT 
PRINTING 
(ee) Ke) 30, 
TEXTILES 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS =|. 
to SUNLIGHT « WASHING << . 


Se | 
CROCKING EE 
ANDERS He 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION _ 
EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., INC. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





In the textile industry, a wide range of products benefit from one or more 
of the many properties of glycerine. 


As a thickener, humectant, and dispersant, glycerine is valuable in 
printing pastes. As a softener, it’s a standard ingredient of sizing composi- 
tions. As a humectant. it prevents drying, stiffness, and caking in lubricating , 
solutions. As a chemical intermediate, it’s essential in the 
manufacture of those alkyds which are making possible today’s 
crease-resistant fabrics . . . non-snag nylons . . . rainproof 
garments. 


Glycerine’s combination of physical and chemical properties 
can not be matched by any other product. That’s why in the 
textile industry—and in almost any industry —Nothing takes the 
place of glycerine! 


GLYCERINE Propucers’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Tech al 
GivceRINe News 


FLAME-RESISTANT WORK UNIFORMS may 
now be made by use of an alkyd resin, ac- 
cording to the report of a government 
research laboratory. The alkyd (an impor- 
tant end-product of glycerine) is said to 
impart good laundering-resistance as well. 

(T-7) 


x * * 


TO PREVENT CLOGGING OF PRINTING 
SCREENS due to thickening agents which 
tend to dry, add glycerine to the print 
colors, one authority suggests. (T-8) 


x * * 


FOR SHARP PRINTS ON TEXTILES, a water- 
in-oil emulsion is claimed to be superior 
to the starch pastes used with conven- 
tional dyestuffs. A typical composition 
contains an aqueous dyestuff solution 
emulsified into a water-immiscible solu- 
tion of film-forming substances, one of 
which is an alkyd resin. (T-9) 


* * * 


LONGER LIFE FOR NYLONS. Glycerine has 
become an important help in handling 
nylons in factory and retail store, ac- 
cording to an article published recently. 
Applied to the hands of machine op- 
erators and clerks, glycerine is said to 
prevent many of the snags which send a 
considerable proportion of the stock- 
ings to the scrap pile. (T-10) 


x * * 


A FUNGUS-PROOFING COMPOSITION for 
treating fibers made from cellulosic sub- 
stances contains a hydroxyquinoline and 
an alkyd resin among other ingredients. 
Alkyds are important end-products of 
glycerine. 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 
has served the textile mills of America 


without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL ¥ COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET .e Peep gga CITY 
PHONE: BArc ; 


2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, * TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AN “5 smile 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 








Ra pidogens for printing 


fast colors on cotton, 


rayon and linen 


brilliant colors outstanding for clarity and depth. 
extensive color range many important shades are exclusively GDC. 
fastness excellent fastness to washing—very good fastness to light. 
powders and solutions both forms are available. 
application develop rapidly in acid ageing—many can be developed in neutral ageing. 
versatility can be printed alongside Indanthrenes and Algosols. 


economy combine quality with ease of application. 


<<()e> GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+> NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEAREST APPROACH ws 





You get WASHFAST cottons and viscose rayons at lower 


finished cost with Ahcofix C ...a mew, substantive compound for fixing 
direct dyes. 
Added directly to the creaseproof bath, Ahcofix C gives vat dye 
washfastness at 140 degrees F. When used separately or in any cationic 
bath, comparable results are obtained. 
Easy to use. It comes in liquid form for instant solubility. Since 


copper salts are added separately, Ahcofix C gives better shade control. aK 
TRADEMA 


: ERED 
Write today for further information. REGIST 
Established 1815—Plants at Dighton, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. and Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK e CINCINNATI ° PHILADELPHIA ° CHARLOTTE 
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Valuable additions 
to our 
line of... 


Pharmasols 


produces a bright yellow Brown of 
Br Own. 2G excellent fastness to washing at a 
low cost. 





produces a warm Brown of general 


Brown R all-around fastness. 


yields a deep Brown at low cost and 


Se al Brown is of good all-around fastness. 


THE THREE NEW BROWNS PRODUCE DESIRABLE 
TAN SHADES WHEN PRINTED IN REDUCED STRENGTH 


mm> THESE NEW BROWNS, Qa 


especially Seal Brown and Brown R, 
are easy to apply and show a very 
pronounced improvement in their 


FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


against our former Browns 


*REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE nn a OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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features : 


%& 150-300 hours light fastness. 
¥& extremely level dyeing in all percentages. 
%& leaves acetate white. 


%& exceptional wash fastness ot 160° F. with soap and soda, 


‘ even without resin treatment. 


¥ light fastness is not materially affected with curable resins. 


ALTHOUSE 


Chemical Company, 7 


READING ~+ PA. 
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DIMENSIONAL CHANGES OF KNIT GOODS IN LAUNDERING 


HAZEL M. FLETCHER, MARY ELLEN DUENSING and JANE F. GILLIAM 


Textile Physicist 


Formerly Home Economist 


Textile Specialist 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


IMENSIONAL change of knit goods 

in laundering is of concern to manu- 
facturer and consumer alike, since the 
serviceability of knit articles depends to 
a large extent upon how much they shrink 
or stretch when washed. However, the 
subject is one on which little research has 
been reported. The relationship between 
shrinkage and construction of fabrics knit 
from various fibers needs further study. 
Dutton investigated the shrinkage in knit 
wool fabrics and garments made there- 
from (1), but few data are available with 
respect to dimensional change in other 
knit goods. 

In order to compare the differences 
ia dimensional stability of knit fabrics of 
various constructions and to measure the 
effect of repeated launderings upon the 
shrinking and stretching of these mate- 
rials, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics undertook the study re- 
ported in this paper. Changes of width 
and length in five launderings were de- 
termined of plain knit and plated fabrics, 
knit with 32 and 40 courses per inch from 
cotton, wool, viscose rayon, and nylon 
yarns. 


Materials 


The 16 fabrics included in this study 
were knit in the Bureau’s laboratory on 
a 42-gauge full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine. The following four types of com- 
mercial yarns were used: 

36/1 medium staple combed Peeler mer- 

cerized cotton. 

1/52 wool. 

150 denier filament viscose rayon. 

150 denier filament nylon. 

The yarn twist of the cotton was 17 
turns per inch, and that of the wool was 
15 turns per inch. The continuous fila- 
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ment viscose rayon and nylon as pur- 
chased had little twis. [hese were proc- 
essed with a waxed treatment and given 
a twist of approximately 10 turns per inch 
in order to facilitate knitting. 

Half of the fabrics were plain knit and 
half were plated. In each of these groups 
were fabrics having 32 courses per inch 
and fabrics having 40 courses per inch 
(Table I). One yarn was laid so that it 
appeared only on the purled side of the 
material while the other was guided to the 
knitted side of the fabric. 





Procedure 


Test specimens, 12 inches by 12 inches, 
were used in making the measurements to 
determine dimensional changes in launder- 
ing. Three 5-inch lengths were marked 
in both the lengthwise and crosswise di- 
rections of the specimens before they were 
degreased and laundered. An average of 
three replicates from each of the 16 fab- 
rics was used for each value reported. 

The method used for measuring the di- 
mensional change was that devised by 


Figure 1 
Apparatus used in the determination of dimensional changes of knitted goods. 
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Figure 2 
Dimensional change in length and width of cotton and wool, plated and 
plain knit fabrics, in five launderings. 
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TABLE I 
Physical characteristics of knit goods 


Courses Weight per 
Gauge’ perinch square yard* 


Fabric type Number Number Ounces 

P.ain |-1it: 
Cotten ....... @ 32 3.3 
errr 42 40 3.6 
are 42 32 4.4 
arr 42 40 5.2 
Viscose rayon . 42 32 3.2 
Viscose rayon 42 40 3.6 
ee 42 32 3.1 
RR o-:4<nes- 42 40 3.2 

Plated: 
OCR ..... 42 32 4.4 
SE cssceee 42 40 5.2 
err 42 32 5.6 
err 42 40 6.1 
Viscose rayon . 42 32 5.1 
Viscose rayon . 42 40 6.1 
, ae 42 32 5.3 
Nylon ........ 42 40 5.9 





1 Wales per 1% inches. 

2 All specimens were conditioned for 4 hours 

at 70. F. and 65 percent relative humidity before 
weighing. 
Fletcher, Hansen, and Duensing for eval- 
uating the elastic properties of flat knit 
fabrics (2). Until recently methods for 
measuring dimensional change were ap- 
plicable only to hosiery and tubular knit 
goods (4,5,6) and were unsuited for de- 
termining change of dimension of a flat 
piece of knit material. 

For marking and measuring changes in 
dimensions, the fabric was placed on pins 
of the apparatus used in evaluating the 
elastic properties of knit fabrics (Figure 
1). A load of 50 grams was applied in 
each direction when measurements were 
made. This load was just sufficient to 
hold the fabric taut without distortion. 
Before any measurements were made the 
materials were allowed to come to equili- 
brium with an atmosphere having a rel- 
at ive humidity of 65 percent and a tem- 
perature of 70°F. 

The marked specimens were immersed 
for one hour in an organic solvent to dis- 
solve the waxes, both natural and ap- 
plied, and rinsed in distilled water at 
100°F. They were then laundered for 
30 minutes with a 0.5 percent solution of 
neutral soap in distilled water at 100°F., 
in a small washing machine having a ro- 
tating cylinder 12 inches high and 9 inches 
in diameter, The fabrics were rinsed three 
times in distilled water at 100°F., squeezed 
out by hand and laid out smoothly, with- 
out stretching, on a flat surface to dry. 


Results 

Changes in length and width which oc- 
curred with five successive launderings of 
the 16 knit fabrics, are shown in Figures 
2 and 3. All the materials shrank in 
length except the plated nylon fabric knit 
with 40 courses per inch. The plain 
reyon and the plain and plated cotton 
fabrics knit with 32 courses per inch 
stretched progressively in width with re- 
peated laundering. The plated rayon and 
nylon fabric having 40 courses per inch 
shrank in width 4 and 6 percent, respec- 
tively, with the first washing but little 
more thereafter. 
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Figure 3 


Dimensional change in length and width of viscose rayon and nylon, 
plated and plain knit fabrics, in five launderings. 


The nylon fabrics changed the least in 
width of any of the four fiber groups. In 
length three of the four nylon fabrics 
shrank as much as or more than the cot- 
tons and rayons. The wool fairics ex- 
hibited excessive shrinkage in length; 
three of the four shrank considerably more 
than 10 percent. In the cotton and rayon 
groups dimensional change ranged be- 
tween 14 percent stretch to 6 percent 
shrinkage in width and 0 to 14 percent 
shrinkage in length. 

In the nylon and 
shrinkage occurred 
plated fabrics than in the plain knit mate- 
rials, but the reverse was true in the ray- 
ons. The plain knit and plated cottons 
were not distinctly different in length- 


wceol groups less 
lengthwise in the 


wise shrinkage. 

With the exception of the plated rayon 
less lengthwise shrinkage occurred in the 
fabrics of 40 courses per inch than in those 
of 32 courses per inch. These results are 
in line with those reported on shrinkage 
of wool knit fabrics by Dutton, who stated 
that length relaxation increases and width 
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relaxation decreases with a decreas2 in 
the number of courses per inch (1). 

Lengthwise shrinkage in the cotton, 
wool, and rayon knit fabrics was consid- 
erably higher than that in certain plain 
woven fabrics of cotton, wool, and viscose 
rayon which were laundered by standard 
test procedures in the Bureau’s laboratory 
(3). Most of those woven cottons and 
rayons shrank less than 8 percent in 
length, whereas all but one of the knit 
cottons and rayons shrank between 8 
and 14 percent in length. In a group of 
five woven wool materials four shrank 
approximately 15 percent and the other 27 
percent in length as compared with 39 
and 40 percent lengthwise shrinkage in 
the two plain knit fabrics. 

With one laundering the decrease in 
area was less in the plated than in the 
plain knit wool fabrics. The reverse was 
true for the nylon fabrics. With succes- 
sive launderings the change in area was 
less for the plated than the plain mate- 
rials in both the wool and nylon groups. 
The decrease in area in these groups was 
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Figure 4 


Change in area of cotton, wool, viscose rayon and nylon, plated and 
plain knit fabrics, in five launderings. 


less in fabrics knit with 40 courses per 
inch than those knit with 32 courses per 
inch. On the other hand, the cotton and 
rayon groups, both plain knit and plated, 
with 32 courses per inch decreased less 
in area than those knit with 40 courses per 
inch. The area of the plain knit rayons 
decreased less than the plated rayons, The 
plain knit cotton fabric of 40 courses per 
inch decreased more in area than any of 
the other three cotton materials. The 
changes in area of the plated cotton, wool, 
rayon, and nylon fa*rics were similar. The 
decrease in area in the plain knit wools 
was far greater than in similar fabrics 
of other fiber content. 


Summary 


Results of this study show that dimen- 
sional change of the knit goods in launder- 
ing varied with the type of construction, 
with the number of courses per inch, and 
with the fiber content. Knitted fabrics 
usually shrank more in length than woven 
fabrics of similar fiber content. 

(Concluded on Page 512) 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF METHODS OF 
TESTING FOR MOISTURE IN WOOL* 


GEORGE C. LeCOMPTE and HENRY H. LIPP 


Production and Marketing Administration, Livestock Branch, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Problem 


CCORDING to customary methods of 

testing for moisture, a sample of the 
material in question is subjected to an 
elevated temperature, Its weight is re- 
corded at succeeding intervals. When the 
weight has arrived at a constant low value, 
the sample is considered to be dry, and the 
loss in weight is assumed to be the mois- 
ture content of the sample. This custom 
is widespread in chemical laboratories. 
Such a test might yield results close to the 
truth, but clearly could not have any ab- 
solute significance when the material under 
test is in equilibrium with the moisture- 
laden atmosphere. Moisture testing by 
heating the sample is quick and easy, and 
suitable apparatus is abundantly available. 
Nevertheless, it still appears advisable for 
textile chemists to have some idea of the 
absolute significance of their results. Ac- 
cordingly, some work was done to attempt 
to assess the absolute accuracy of various 
customary drying procedures. 


Experimental Details 


Five techniques were investigated. In 
every case scoured wool was the material 
whose moisture content was investigated. 
Four separate samples were used. By one 
technique 2-gram samples held in tared 
weighing bottles were placed in a suit- 
able container along with another con- 
tainer containing a large surface of fresh- 
ly exposed P.O; and the whole set up was 
subjected to a vacuum of 4-5 mm. mercury 
total pressure. The weights of the sam- 
ples so exposed to a high vacuum over 
P.O; were determined at successive inter- 
vals until it appeared that constant weight 
had been obtained. 

By another technique 50-gram portions 
were hung in baskets in a typical condi- 
tioning oven. The oven was held at 110°C. 
and the atmosphere within the oven cir- 
culated by means of a fan. Here, too, the 
weights of the samples were observed at 
successive intervals until constant weight 
was reached. 

By the third technique samples weigh- 
ing 150 grams were dried in suction dry- 
ers developed in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In these dryers samples 
weighing 150 or 200 grams were held in 
sizeable metal cans equipped with per- 





* A communication to the A.A.T.C.C. 
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forated bottoms. The cans sat on vacuum 
ports in an oven held at 150°C, The hot 
air inside the oven was sucked thru the 
sample. Periodically the samples were 
weighed while stiil hot and still inside 
the oven on an accurate balance on the 
oven. Fresh air was constantly introduced 
into the oven. MHeatings and weighings 
were repeated until the sample came to 
constant weight. 

By the fourtn technique sampies weigh- 
ing 150 grams were dried in forced draft 
ovens with tne normal upper operating 


Discussion 


In Table I it will be noted that the 
the lowest results on the average are given 
by the vacuum drying over P.O;. The 
other extreme is found in the results 
obtained by toluene distillation. The 
toluene results average 0.56% higher than 
the vacuum drying moisture findings. 

Vacuum drying over P.O; should give 
complete findings for moisture, provided 
that sufficient time is allowed for the 
moisture-laden wool to give up all its 


temperature set at 150°C. After drying, 
the sample was capped to prevent free 
entrance of the more or less humid outside 
atmosphere, allowed to cool to room tem- 
perature, and then weighed. This heating, 
cooling, and weighing was repeated until 
constant weight was obtained. 

By the fifth technique 50-gram samples 
were placed in 2-liter round bottom flasks 
along with 300-400 mls. toluene saturated 
with water. The flasks were connected 
with a moisture-distilling receiver and 
this receiver to a straight condenser. The 
moisture in the sample of wool was re- 
moved by boiiing the sample with the 
toluene. The moisture so removed was 
condensed and trapped in the moisture- 
distilling receiver and, of course, it could 
be read off directly. The results obtained 
are shown in Table I. 


moisture and thus come into equilibrium 
with the unreacted P.O; which, theoret- 
ically, allows no moisture to remain in 
the atmosphere above it. However, it 
is a matter or great practical difficulty to 
be sure that the samples being dried in 
vacuum over P.O; have been given suffi- 
cient time to dry completely. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the samples in these experi- 
ments were still losing as much as 0.05% 
moisture in 24 hours when the experi- 
ments were discontinued. Possibly, the 
final results would have had absolute sig- 
nificance if the experiments had been con- 
tinued for days or weeks longer. How- 
ever, a method which apparently required 
as much as 72 hours to approach constant 
weight was not considered to be particu- 
larly useful. Therefore, experiments with 


(Concluded on Page 512) 





TABLE I 


Percentage of moisture in scoured wool, as found by five different methods 





Drying Moisture Findings on Sample 
Method or Test 1 2 3 4 Ave. 
Apparatus No. % % % % % 
Vacuum over P2Os ............-. 1 6.87 5.36 6.85 6.35 
2 * 7.16 5.35 6.94 6.29 
3 7.37 5.16 6.84 6.35 
Ave 7.13 5.29 6.88 6.33 6.41 
Conditioning Oven 110° ......... 1 7.04 5.38 6.70 6.30 
2 7.16 5.46 6.92 6.24 
3 7.28 5.32 6.90 6.28 
Ave 7.16 5.39 6.84 6.27 6.42 
U.S.D.A. Suction Drier ......... 1 7.27 5.60 7.00 6.47 
2 5.73 6.43 
5.67 6.30 
Ave 7.27 5.67 7.00 6.40 6.59 
Forced Draft Drier 1 7.40 5.67 7.20 6.27 
2 7.27 5.73 7.17 6.50 
3 7.33 5.60 7.10 6.53 
Ave 7.33 5.67 7.16 6.43 6.65 
Toluene Distillation ............. 1 7.80 6.00 7.48 6.76 
2 7.78 5.94 7.36 6.76 
3 7.74 5.80 7.60 6.60 
Ave 7.77 5.91 7.48 6.71 6.97 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER June 27, 1949 
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Report of Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute Student 
Chapter 


HE first Annual Dinner meeting of 
the Bradford Durfee Technical In- 
stitute Student Chapter was held at the 
Hotel Mellen, Fall River, Mass., Thursday 
evening, April 28, 1949. After the dinner 
addresses were given by Mr. Kelly, Dean 
Leslie B. Coombs, Dr. Watters, Dr. Seve- 
rino and Mr. Wingate. WALE, local ra- 
dio station, carried all the speeches on 
the air. After that a round table dis- 
cussion was held and finally a moving 
picture on “Harnessing the Rainbow” was 
shown. The meeting was a great success. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD PAUL BARBER, 
Secretary 


Report of Pacific Southwest 
Section 


HE Southwest group of the Pacific 

Coast Section held a technical meet- 
ing and dinner on May 13th, 1949, at 
the Mona Lisa Restaurant in Los An- 
geles, California. 

Dinner was served at 7:00 P.M., with 
fifty-four members and guests present. 
Immediately following, Chairman Frank 
P. Brennan called the Lusiness meeting to 
order. Results on the balloting for the 
Section’s officers for the coming year were 
announced. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman:—Hubert A. Des Marais, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice Chairman:—Russell B. Coleman, 
National Dyeing & Finishing Corp., Cul- 
ver City, Calif. 

Treasurer:—Charles H. Dunker, Charles 
H. Dunker Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secretary: — Frederick L. Wilhelm, 
American Aniline Products, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Sectional Committee:—Stewart Bone, 
John R. Roscow, Frank G. Hubener, Otto 
E. Schmidt. 

Councilor: Frank P. Brennan. 

It was agreed to hold an outing on July 
23rd. Members will be notified of the 
location selected. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., sponsored 
the showing of a colored sound film en- 
titled “Meta Chrome Story”. Following 
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the showing of the film David F. Driscoll 
discussed the workings of this process 
and answered questions presented by the 
members. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. WILHELM, 
Secretary 


CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

Meetings: September 16, November 11 (Kug- 
ler’s, Philadelphia). 
PIEDMONT SECTION 

Meeting: November 5 (Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 

Meetings: September 16, November 18. 


COUNCIL 
Meetings: Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Meetings: Sept. 9, Dec. 9. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

1949: October 13 to 15, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

1950: Portsmouth, N. H. 

1951: October 18 to 20, Statler, New York. 





EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 


the Secretary. 


49-11 
Education: B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 


Experience: Superintendent of Dyeing and 
finishing, wool and other fibers. 
Age 37; single but with dependents; ref- 
erences; New England preferred. 
5-16, 5-30, 6-13, 6-27 
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49-12 
Education: Pratt Institute, and City Col- 
lege of New York, chemistry. 
Experience: Continous employment since 
1920 as laboratory supervisor, dyer and 
mill chemist. 
Age 49; married; references; position in 
southwest U. S. desired. 
5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 


49-13 
Education: Lowell Textile Institute, B.T.C. 
Experience: Laboratory and mill chemist, 
1931 to date. 
Age 41; married; references; position as 
plant chemist or executive, or in sales, 


desired. 
5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 


49-14 

Education: B.S., Brooklyn College, now 
completing year in Bradford Durfee 
Technical Institute. 

Experience: Instrument specialist, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 

Age 25; married; position as dyestuff or 
textile chemist near New York, or else- 
where on Atlantic Coast, desired. 

5-30, 6-13, 6-27, 7-11 


49-16 
Education: Chemist. 
Experience: Dyer, hosiery. 
Southern 


Age 54; married; references. 


U. S. preferred. 


6-27, 7-11, 7-25, 8-8 


49-17 
Education: New Bedford Textile Institute. 
Experience: 16 years chemist, dyer and 
head dyer, cotton and rayon. 
Age 40; married; references. Eastern U. S. 


preferred. 
6-27, 7-11, 7-25, 8-8 


49-18 

Education: B.S., Mass. Inst. of Tech.; fur- 
ther courses elsewhere. 

Experience: Textile chemical, laundry and 
garment analysis, including executive 
and sales service work. 

Age 41; married; references; now located 


in middle west. 
627, 7-11, 7-23, 88 
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Mid-West Section— 


INNER WORKINGS OF A.A.T.C.C. RESEARCH’ 


J. ROBERT BONNAR 


Technical Director, General Dyestuff Corporation 
Chairman, A.A.T.C.C. General Research Committee 
Chairman, A.A.T.C.C. Executive Committee on Research 


WW HEN I was approached to speak to 

you this evening on the subject of 
A.A.T.C.C. research, I was hesitant in ac- 
cepting because of the fact that I had cov- 
ered this subject in a rather broad way in 
Chicago at the Annual Meeting in 1947, 
and I had again done so at the Annual 
Meeting in Augusta in 1948. I was told, 
however, that there were many of you 
who, because of distance and time, could 
not get to the Annual Meetings, and would 
therefore appreciate information as to the 
functions of their Association. I would 
ask that those of you who did attend the 
Annual Meetings bear with me with the 
repetition of some of my statements to- 
night. 

I believe that you all know that a little 
more than twenty-five years ago a small 
band of textile chemists who had the cour- 
age to start, and who had the vision to 
realize the necessity of such an association, 
finally got under way, and this small group 
has now grown to the size of some six 
thousand members. It was not long after 
the formation of the Association that 
these technicians of the textile industry 
realized that a great help to the industry 
would be the setting up of standard test 
methods. They therefore, on a voluntary 
basis, started to work on light fastness, 
perspiration fastness, wash fastness and 
chlorine fastness. Interest in their work 
carried them on, and we are now faced 
with the proposition of having, either in 
operation or as reference committees, some 
forty groups of people carrying out this 
work. 

It was not long before it was realized 
that there would have to be some head and 
control to the research, and therefore there 
was set up under the Council a General 
Research Committee with the late Profes- 
sor Olney as Chairman. 
having been the Founder of the Associa- 


He, of course, 


tion, was as well versed in what its func- 
tions should be as anyone, and the tech- 
nical part of it, that is, the research com- 





* Presented at meeting, Mid-West Section, May 
7, 1949. 
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mittees, was one of the most important 
functions. The General Research Com- 
mittee as set up is still functioning as it 
did in those days; that is, accepts the re- 
ports, sees to it that committees carry 
on their work, and makes decisions which 
are brought to the Council for adoption or 
revision when a matter of policy is in- 
volved, or the matter of setting up a stand- 
ard test method is involved. 

The Association grew so large, and the 
number of working research committees 
became so numerous, that the load became 
increasingly difficult for Professor Olney 
to carry, and about six years ago a special 
committee was formed to look into the 
matter of relieving the pressure on the 
one man who had done such an outstand- 
ing and noteworthy job. The idea of an 
Executive Committee on Research was 
evolved, and this was set up to be the 
steering or governing committee of the 
research committee. This is composed of 
the Past President, the Present President, 
the Chairman of the General Research 
Committee, and three members-at-large 
elected for three years each, but staggered 
so that only one of these members-at- 
large would go off at any one time. 

It also became evident some years ago 
that due to the pressure of business, as 
well as the type of investigations being 
carried on, that voluntary contributions of 
time and functions could not take care of 
all of the problems facing us. Through 
good fortune we were able to obtain space 
at the Lowell Textile Institute, and, thus 
gradually increased the tudget for expen- 
ditures on research to cover a paid staff 
at the central laboratory at Lowell. The 
Association was fortunate in obtaining the 
services of Dr. Stiegler, who had some- 
time before that undertaken a special 
project for the A.A.T.C.C., and who had 
also been connected with the textile in- 
dustry, and was thus interested on a per- 
sonal basis in the Association. 

It is his function to hold the strings 
which go to each Research Committee, 
taking steps to expedite their work as 
much as possible, cooperating with them 
in any way, seeing to it that the paid 
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staff at Lowell does any desired work for 
these committees, as well as supervising 
the staff at the central laboratory. He, in 
other words, is the administrator in charge 
of the research work of the Association, 
whereas the Executive Committee on Re- 
search and the General Research Com- 
mittee are like boards of directors. 

We are very proud to say that the As- 
sociation was well enough equipped with 
personnel to be called on by the Govern- 
ment some years ago to undertake several 
war projects. These were consummated 
with very satisfactory results to the Gov- 
ernment branches for whom the work was 
done. 

You must of course realize that the 
A.A.T.C.C, deals in no way with political 
propositions or matters of specifications, 
but only deals with the setting up of 
standard test methods in an impartial way 
with no ulterior motive. This includes 
investigations on a research basis of broad 
general problems which are of interest 
and, as deemed by the E.C.R. and the 
General Research Committee, of value to 
the textile industry. 

Without any question, one of the most 
important functions of the A.A.T.C.C. is 
not only the setting up of standard test 
methods, but the making available of 
special equipment as is necessary to satis- 
carry out these standard test 
methods after they have been set up. This 
not only covers such propositions as Fade- 
Ometer, Launder-Ometer, Gas Fading Ap- 
paratus, Crockmeter, and such physical 
machines, but also the making available 
of various test cloths such as the insect 
pest control cloth, the three-fiber test 
cloth, the six-fiber test cloth, detergency 
cloth, and the like. 

One of the worries which the E.C.R. has 
had is the fact that with so many mem- 
bers of the Association, it is hard to find 
those who are willing and anxious to do 
volunteer work. The life-blood of the 
Association has been this volunteer work, 
and we are very certain that the majority 
of work should be on this basis rather 
than on a paid-staff-at-Lowell basis, al- 
though as mentioned before, there must 
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always be a paid staff of a certain size for 
such problems as cannot be done in other 
ways. 

I have often said, and would like to re- 
peat again particularly to those present to- 
night who are owners or managers and 
not too active in the Association and do 
not know in detail the functions, that these 
standard test methods and general re- 
search problems covered by the Associa- 
tion are worth many times more in dol- 
lars than what is contributed by them 
through corporate memberships, or in time 
and travel expense they allow their men. 


The methods make available a common 
language and common ground for the pro- 
duction of standard goods irrespective of 
quality any one mill desires to produce, 
and allows duplicate results to be ob- 
tained on any test in question from day to 
day within the same laboratory, or by 
tests being carried out in different lab- 
oratories. 


I furthermore would like to say to you 
owners and managers that the thought, 
that A.A.T.C.C. meetings represent a 
chance for your men to exchange trade 
secrets, is definitely a fallacy. I have been 
actively connected with this association 
work for over twenty years, and can hon- 
estly say that I have never yet heard a 
trade secret given, nor have I ever heard 
of one having been given. I am very 
pleased to say that this, shall I say old- 
fashioned idea, went out at the same time 
that the vest-pocket dyer practically lost 
his existence. 


Your Association is at all times in con- 
tact and cooperating with, as well as giv- 
ing valuable assistance to, various Gov- 
ernment bodies, other associations such as 
A.S.T.M., N.A.LD.M., S.P.1, A.S.A., and 
T.R.I. It furthermore, and this is a very 
important phase, is instrumental in edu- 
cating the younger men, as their attend- 
ance at our meetings and the reading of 
various research committee reports in the 
Dyestuff Reporter does more toward broad- 
ening their knowledge that they can ever 
realize. They not only get this technical 
information which they need to do better 
jobs and thus improve their own stand- 
ing, but will unconsciously get more seri- 
ous-minded and learn how to think out 
correctly these problems through their 
contacts with the older, more experienced 
technicians, the majority of whom are 
actually the leaders in the chemical and 
engineering phase of the wet processing 
industry. 


There have, from some sources, been 
questions as to when such committees as 
washing, light, etc., will finish their work, 
and I am glad to comment on this. As 
the times change, as new fibers come in, 
as new techniques of testing are devel- 
oped, and as quality control changes, these 
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committees will have to be cognizant of 
the changes and adopt our test methods 
to these changes. It therefore can well be 
recognized that these committees will 
never finish their work, and it should not 
be expected that they would. 

I take as an example our wash commit- 
tee, where several years ago our most 
drastic test was the equivalent of ten or- 
dinary launderings. Commercial laun- 
dries, like all other industries in trying 
to advance to bring down costs, started 
using more chemicals than they had be- 
fore, using higher temperatures, and what 
was worst of all, began to increase their 
loads which automatically decreased the 
liquor ratio. This really did a job, and 
we therefore had a tremendous amount of 
work to do in the washing committee to 
set up test methods which would be com- 
parable with such present-day type of 
washing. 

It soon became evident after the forma- 
tion of the E.C.R. that with the size of 
the Association it was physically impos- 
sible for us to know all of the potential 
workers, plus the fact that there had to 
be some medium of gathering information 
from various Sections without sending a 
general questionnaire each time to six 
thousand members. The idea was thus 
evolved of setting up Sectional Advisory 
Research Committees in each Section. This 
was done, and since the formation, has 
been very helpful from the standpoint of 
the various committees making suggestions 
as to the proper men in their locality to 
work on any intended committee. In ad- 
dition to this, they have started projects 
of their own on various research problems, 
as well as being very helpful in making 
literature surveys, some of which you have 
no doubt already seen in the Dyestuff 
Reporter. Aside from their help to the 
Research Committee, they have in many 
instances been very helpful to sectional 
committees set up for Intersectional Con- 
test Papers. 


As far as new endeavors are concerned, 
{ might say that the chlorine retention 
committee which was recently formed is 
well under way and should be setting up 
tentative methods shortly. The snag re- 
sistance committee is very active. We are 
just forming a committee to set up testing 
methods for desizing compounds. 


A recently formed committee on nomen- 
clature and classification has just reported. 
This was very necessary so that standard 
methods would be available particularly 
for classification, as heretofore the top 
class in some tests was three, in others 
four, and others five. One, therefore, who 
is not too familiar with all of our test 
methods in seeing a rating of three would 
not know whether this was top class or 
whether it was a rating of three when a 
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top rating was five for this particular test. 
They have all now been put on a standard 
basis of five as tops, with the exception, 
of course, of light which has always been 
with eight as a top. 

There will be published shortly a report 
on stainless steel equipment. This inves- 
tigation was made because request was 
made to the Executive Committee on Re- 
search, based on the fact that stainless steel 
equipment was not as satisfactory as it 
should be. Investigation brought out the 
fact that most of the trouble was due to 
taking any type of steel that was available 
during the war, but that in normal times, 
with the proper specification being drawn 
up by the purchaser as to the type of steel, 
and the proper specification as to welding 
at the seams, bearings, etc., the normal 
life of a stainless steel machine should be 
twenty to twenty-five years. 


The E.C.R. is studying the subject of 
forming a committee to suggest to schools 
and colleges carrying textile courses, that 
the proper type of mathematics, engineer- 
ing, textile chemistry, report writing, and 
the like, is covered to make them more 
useful to the industry. 


I can well imagine that you no doubt 
feel this has been rather a heterogeneous 
collection of statements this evening, but 
I trust that I have given you enough of 
the background of the inner workings 
of your Association that you will realize 
what we art trying to do for you, as, 
after all, it is your Association, and it is 
for your information and education that 
the vast amount of work by your officers 
and research committee is being done. 


=> Om 


Report of Pacific Northwest 
Section 


MEETING of the Northwest group 

of the Pacific Coast Section was held 
on May 17th at the Mallory Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Chairman H. A. Des Marais presided 
at the technical meeting following the 
dinner and outlined briefly the future ac- 
tivities of the Section on the Pacific Coast. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., sponsored 
the showing of a colored sound film en- 
titled “Meta Chrome Story”. Following 
the showing of the film, David S. Driscoll 
discussed the workings of this process and 
answered questions from the members. 

Thirty-seven members and guests at- 
tended the dinner and meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. L. WILHELM, 
Secretary. 
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EXHIBITS AT ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


> ROOM 


PLAN 


IM} RICAN 





BOAR DUIALK 


Floor Plan of Exhibit Area at Atlantic City Convention 


WENTY -SEVEN organizations had 
reserved space for the National Con- 

vention to be held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 13-15, according to figures released 
by the exhibit committee on June 10th. 

Nearly 10,000 square feet of floor space 
has been set aside for the convention ex- 
hibition, which will be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, headquarters for the 
meeting. ; 

As of June 10, the following firms had 
booked exhibit space for the convention: 

H.W.BUTTERWORTH & SONS COM- 
PANY. 

E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., 
INC. 

NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION OF 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 

TEXTILE BAG & SPECIALTIES COM- 
PANY. 

CALGON, INC, 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORA- 
TION. 

ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION. 

NATIONAL MILLING & CHEMICAL 
co. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY. 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 

SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 

ROHM & HAAS COMPANY. 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORA- 
TION. 

AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, 
INC. 

TEXTILE WORLD. 

JACQUES WOLF & COMPANY. 

VENANGO MACHINE COMPANY. 

CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION , OF 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY. 

ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COM- 
PANY. 

JOHN 
INC. 

DAILY NEWS RECORD. 

In addition, the A.A.T.C.C. will have a 
large exhibit showing the various testing 
instruments and methods which have been 
developed. The textile schools will have 
educational exhibits and reservations have 
already been made by the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, Lowell Textile Institute 
and New Bedford Textile Institute. 


CAMPBELL & COMPANY, 
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Convention Notes 


QUESTION and Answer session will 

be held Saturday afternoon, October 
15th by the Technical Program Committee 
for the Atlantic City Convention. Mem- 
bers are invited to submit questions on 
any subject of interest to the textile and 
allied industries. These should be sent to 
Arthur W. Etchells, Hellwig Dyeing Corp. 
and may be sent anonymously if the writer 
so desires. 

This portion of the program is viewed 
by the convention committee as poten- 
tially one of the most interesting phases 
of the convention, if members will really 
use this session as a “clearing house” for 
their questions. 


Ba 


George Linberg, of the Northern New 
England Section, will be in charge of con- 
vention transportation for that section, 


it is announced. 
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Report of Committee for 








NOMENCLATURE and CLASSIFICATION 


HE Committee for Nomenclature and 

Classification was appointed last fail 
to suggest a uniform and consistent sys- 
tem for designating the degrees of fastness 
of dyeings and of other properties. It was 
envisioned that the recommendations 
would follow as far as possible the cus- 
toms which have already grown up in the 
domain of designating fastness and other 
ratings and would be so simple and logical 
that our selections might well receive 
international acceptance. In our work we 
have therefore been guided by the pre- 
liminary recommendations of the Colour 
Index Committees of The Society of Dv- 
ers and Colourists and of the A.A.T.C.C. 
and by the past work of the I.V.C.C., the 
European international organization with 
sections (prewar—the presen: status is 
in flux) in Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, etc. 


Your Committee has studied the prob- 
lem of classifications and nomenclatures 
for fastness and other properties by cor- 
respondence and has nearly unanimously 
afrived at its present decisions, which 
follow. The one point where there was a 
complete lack of unanimity was the desig- 
nation for the best, or Class 8, degree of 
fastness to light. The recommendations 
of the Committee were sent out on a letter 
ballot for acceptance by members of the 
Research Committee along with a special 
request for a choice between the four 
proposed names for the Class 8 degree of 
fastness to light. Acceptance by the Mem- 
bers of the Research Committee of the 
zeneral report of your Committee was 
unanimous among the 54 who voted. As 
for the vote on the nomenclature for the 
Class 8 degree of fastness to light, the re- 
sults were as follows: 

maximum 18 


outstanding 15 
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superior 16 
superlative 5 
Total votes 54 


Now that the present recommendations 
have been adopted as the official nomen- 
clature of the Association, it is expected 
that not only will the dyestuff manufac- 
turers follow our system for their shade 
cards, but that the Association will use 
these terms and classifications for the in- 
terpretation of fastness tests before the 
Federal Trade Commission and _ before 
consumer organizations in general. 

It will then te the business of others 
to interpret our technical nomenclature 
for the benefit of the consuming public 
in either the same or in simpler words. 


Respectfully submitted by 


Committee for Nomenclature 
and Classification, 


CARL Z. DRAVES 


Chairman. 


Official Nomenclature for Fastness 
and Other Ratings 


NUMBER OF DEGREES OF FAST- 
NESS OF DYEING.—There shall be 8 
degrees of fastness for light, with Class 8 
the best in quality and Class 1 the poorest. 

There shall be 5 degress of fastness for 
most other properties, with Class 5 the 
best in quality and Class 1 the poorest. 

There shall be 3 degrees of fastness for 
a few properties where 5 steps scem ex- 
cessive, with Class 5 the best in quality, 
Class 3 medium in quality and Class 1 the 
poorest in quality. 
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TERMS FOR FASTNESS TO 
LIGHT.—- 
Class 
8 maximum 
7 excellent 
6 very good 
5 good 
4 fairly good 
3 fair 
2 poor 
1 very poor 
FASTNESS TERMS FOR MOST 
OTHER PROPERTIES.— 
Class 
5 excellent 
4 very good 
3 good 
2 fair 


poor 

DEGREE OF STAINING OF EFFECT 

THREADS.— 

Class 

5 virtually unstained 

4 slightly stained 

3 considerably stained 

2 heavily stained 

1 dyed 
EFFECT OF METALS ON DYF- 

INGS.— 

Class 

5 virtually unchanged 

3 slightly changed 

1 considerably changed 
DISCHARGEABILITY OF 

STUFFS.— 

Class 

5 discharges white in all depths of shade. 

4 discharges white in light and medium 
shades; slightly tinted in deep shades, 
or develops a slight tint in storage. 

3 discharges sufficiently for printed col- 

ored effects but not for whites. 

discharges poorly; not suitable for 

printed colored or white effects. 

1 does not discharge (suitable for use in 

printing color discharges). 


DYE- 


nN 
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THE ELEMENTS OF COLOR 
AND SPECTROPHOTOMETRY* 


pinnae was directed to the fact 
that instruments are now invading 
the field of industrial color appraisal, 
heretofore the exclusive province of hu- 
man sensory judgment. It was suggested 
not only that this trend will continue but 
that the not too distant future may see 
the harnessing of these instruments or de- 
vices of a similar nature to provide auto- 
matic control of the dyeing process. 

Of the variety of instruments available 
at the present time the spectrophotometer 
was selected for discussion because of the 
fundamental nature of its construction and 
principle of operation. Several graphs 
were projected upon the screen (Figs. 1 
and 2) to illustrate the manner in which 
this instrument yields its analysis of mate- 
rials which appear colored. The observa- 
tion was made that the curves illustrated 
were drawn by coordinating reflectance 
or transmittance (i.e., light intensity) with 
the wavelength of light, and that for their 
proper interpretation it is necessary that 
they be considered with respect to the 
physical principles of color. Accordingly, 
the talk was divided into two general sec- 








$00 2 4 80 ¢ 
WAVELENGTH IN MILLIMICRONS 


Fig. 1 





* Synopsis of a paper presented at meeting, 
New York Section, April 1, 1949. 
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EDWARD W. RHAEL 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 


tions: a discussion of the physical theory 
of color together with a demonstration of 
the validity of its principles, and secondly, 
a description of the construction and oper- 
ation of the spectrophotometer and a dis- 
cussion of some of the properties and char- 
acteristics of spectrophotometric curves. 


TRANSMITTANCE, PERCENT 





The Physical Theory of Color 


Commencing with a discussion of the 
mechanics of the process by means of 
which we see, the visual process was lik- 


ened to the camera and the fact stressed 


WAVELENGTH, MU 
SPECTRAL TRANSMLJTANCE CURVES 
Fig. 2 
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that “we distinguish objects by virtue of 
the light which they reflect, for the eye 
in its normal capacity as an instrument 
of vision is sensitive only to light.” To 
add emphasis to this most important fact, 
the neglect of which is the root of much 
confusion concerning color, the statement 
was made that we do not see material 
(i.e., non-luminous) objects by means of 
light, rather we see light by means of the 


characteristic reflective or transmissive 
properties of material objects. 
“The important factors which enter 


into the process of vision are the source 
of light, the object being viewed, the eye 
of the observer, and the brain of the 
observer. Radiant energy from the light 
source illuminates the object and this il- 
lumination is reflected either unchanged or 
spectrally modified into the eye of the 
observer. Here it acts upon the retina in 
a manner which has not yet been com- 
pletely explained, and from the eye the 
reaction -is conveyed via the optic nerve 
to the brain where the sensation of sight 
or color is experienced.” 

Color was defined as a_ psychological 
sensation which exists only in the mind, 
the end product of the sense of vision 
just as the sensation of sound is the end 
product of the auditory sense. “It is be- 
tween the eye where the light first acts 
upon the observer and the ultimate ap- 
pearance of the sensation of color in the 
mind of the observer that most of the 
complexities of color perception have their 
origin “ 

“The spectrophotometer eliminates these 
variables and distortions simply by elim- 
inating the observer. But the sensation of 
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color resides only in the observer, so this is 
eliminated at the same time. The spectro- 
photometer therefore does not measure 
color, it measures the outward stimulus— 
the spectral energy or light which evokes 
the sensation of color in the observer. 
This fact is implicit in the very name of 
the instrument, for the word ‘spectro- 
photometer’ means a ‘measurer of spectral 
light’ Fe 

There followed a discussion of light and 
some of its properties. Illustrations show- 
ing the electromagnetic spectrum (Fig. 3) 
with emphasis upon the position and mag- 
nitude of the visible fraction, the compos- 
ite nature of white light (Fig. 4), the con- 
cept of wavelength, and a table (Fig. 5) 
showing the magnitude of the yardsticks— 
the millimicron and Angstrom unit—were 














LIGHT 
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Fig. 4 


projected upon the screen. The additive pri- 
maries—blue, green, and red were shown 
to have their origins in the abridgement 
or simplification of the spectrum of white 
light. The composite nature of white light 
was then demonstrated by dispersing the 
light of a projector lamp through a glass 
prism and then reuniting the spectral com- 
ponents into white light with the aid of 
a converging lens. 

By means of slides the principle of se- 
lective absorption was next illustrated. A 
surface was shown (Fig. 6) to appear 
white in white light when all three addi- 
tive primaries are reflected equally. When 
the blue component of white light is ab- 
sorbed by the surface and the green and 
red components reflected, the surface ap- 
pears yellow; it appears a magenta shade 
when the green alone is absorbed and the 
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TABLE OF LINEAR UNITS 


METER = 1000 miLLIMETERS (MM 
= 1000 microns (vu) 

= 1000 mitLimicrons (mu) 
wu = 10 ANcsTRom units (A) 





DiSTRIBUTION OF LIGHT 
IN SPECTRUM 





DESIGNATION WAVELENGTH 
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BLUE------------ 450-500 " 
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YELLOW---------- 570-590 " 
ORANGE---------- 590-610 "* 
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Fig. 5 


red and blue components reflected; it ap- 
pears bluegreen when the red is absorbed 
and the blue and green components are 
reflected. Surfaces which thus absorb or 
subtract one of the additive primary com- 
ponents of white light and so appear re- 
spectively yellow, magenta, or bluegreen 
are called the subtractive primaries. The 
same principle of absorption was shown 
with respect to light which is transmitted 
through transparent substances (Fig. 7). 
The function of dyestuffs and other col- 
oring materials was shown to be one of 


ALITATIVE NATURE OF ABSORPTION 
(SELECTIVE ABSORPTION) 
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the illumination becomes largely sup- 
pressed causing the surface to appear grey, 
dark, or even black, ie., a condition is 
approached equivalent to a complete ab- 
sence of illumination. Contrary then to 
the over-simplified conception that color 
' »8 and dye are one and the same, it follows 
}+——> 6 WHITE that the more dye which is put upon a 

—— fabric the less becomes the amount cf color 
seen. 


QUALITATIVE NATURE OF ABSORPTION 


(SELECTIVE: ABSORPTION) 


IN WHITE LIGHT 
COLOR APPEARS- 


A twenty-minute period of demonstra- 
tion followed this illustrated description 
of the physical theory of color in which 
the principles brought forth were subject- 
ed to test in the following manner— 

1—A spectrum of white light was pro- 
jected upon white and dyed samples of 
fabric, the components absorbed and re- 
flected being seen separately in space, 

2—Transparent slides similarly dyed 
were placed in the path of the spectrum, 
the transmitted components being shown 
reflected from a white surface. 
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Fig. 7 
100 


absorption of spectral energy at one or 
more regions of the visible spectrum. The 
color stimulus originates in the illuminant, 
the particular color sensation imparted by 90 
a surface depending upon the amount and 
spectral composition of the light which 
the surface reflects. The spectral distribu- 
tion of ene:zy in the illuminant is there- 
fore a vital factor in the visual appraisal 
of color. The more dye applied to a fabric 
the less becomes the reflectance, and if the 
three subtractive primaries are mixed and 
applied in sufficient concentration all of 
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3—By simulating the additive primaries 
with colored lamps in a diffusion chamber 
it was shown that the three together pro- 
duced the sensation of white, and that the 
subtraction of any one component evoked 
the same color sensation as the dyed fabric 
or transparent slide which absorbed that 
component. 

4—By illuminating the dyed fabrics in 
the light which they absorbed, each ap- 
peared practically black. 

5—The natural relation between the 
additive and the subtractive primaries was 
illustrated by means of colored shadows. 


The Spectrophotometer 


The similarity between the demonstra- 
tions supporting the color theory and the 
functioning of the spectrophotometer was 
pointed out. The instrument, whether it 
be of the reflectance or transmittance type 
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“shows not merely what part of the spec- 
trum is absorbed, it tells in terms of per- 
centage exactly how much is absorbed at 
every wavelength throughout the spectral 
range.” An illustration of the principle 
of construction of the instrument was 
shown on the screen (Fig. 8) together 
with a discussion of the technique of 
operation. 

A graph illustrating the transmittance 
curves of the suttractive primaries (Fig. 9) 
showed the yellow ‘Xylene Light Yellow 
R’ to absorb in the blue-violet end of the 
spectrum, the magenta shade “Xylene Fast 
Violet R’ to absorb in the green at 530 
millimicrons, and the blue-green ‘Xylene 
Blue AS’ to absorb to a maximum in the 
The fact was 
pointed out that dyestuffs do not absorb 


red at 640 millimicrons. 


completely at one region and not at all 
in another, rather they absorb to a greater 
extent at one region than at another. By 
means of superimposed films dyed with 
the subtractive primaries magenta, yellow, 
and blue-green, the resultant combination 
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hues were shown to be red, green, and 
blue,—thus refuting the popular belief 
that red and blue are subtractive primaries. 

The mathematical relation between 
transmittance and thickness of section 
and between transmittance and concen- 
tration was illustrated on a slide showing 
the essence of the laws of Bouguer and 
Beer, respectively, (Fig. 10). That Beer’s 
law is only approximated in practice was 
shown on a slide containing curves of the 
same dye solution at several concentra- 
tions (Fig. 11). The spectrophotometric 
interpretation of fading was discussed at 
this point. 

The manner in which some of the char- 
acteristics of dyestuffs may be catalogued 
by means of spectrophotometric curves 
was illustrated (Fig. 12), and the superi- 
ority of the instrument in the determina- 
tion of small strength differences was com- 
mented upon. 

The curve of a mixture of two dyes in 
the same solution was shown to be the 
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product of the curves of the components. 
In this illustration (Fie. 13) Chinoline Yel- 
low SS was mixed with Azo Rhodine 8BC, 
a combination which brought out very 
effectively the advantages of interpreting 
the behavior of dyes in spectrophotometric 
terms. Also evident in this illustration 
was the reason whv violets and purples 
undergo such a marked change in appear- 
ance when viewed in artificial light. The 
mechanics of the production of «green 
(Fig. 14) from blue and yellow was dis- 
cussed. 

The illustrative element of the lecture 
was concluded with the showing, as a 
matter of general interest, of the spectral 
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transmittance curves of the following dye- 
stuffs: Xylene Light Yellow R, Xylene Fast 
Orange G, Azo Rhodine 8BC, (Fig. 15); 
Acid Violet 4BNS, Xylene Brilliant Cya- 
nine G, Xylene Milling Green B, (Fig. 16); 
Alizarine Light Brown BL, Alizarine Light 
Grey G, and Viscolan Black B, (Fig. 17). 

In conclusion, the advantages and limi- 
tations of present day instrumentation 
were discussed, and the hope expressed 
that the general adoption of objective in- 
strumental means of color appraisal as a 
substitute for intuitive judgment may lead 
to a healthy advance not only in the tech- 
nical aspect of the business of dyeing but 
in commercial relations as well. 
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R. George Hochschild Addressing Group at Joint Meeting of LTI Student Chapter and NNE Section 


NNE Section Meets With Robert J. Pierent (right) Explains a Point 
Students at Lowell 


HE annual meeting of the Northern 

New England Section with the Lowell 
Textile Institute Student Chapter was held 
on April 29 at the Institute. 


The discussion, “Li’ eralized Education 
versus Specialized Education” which was 
held before dinner, was well attended. 
Miss Ruth Denio, Richard Meltzer, and 
Walter Schwarz spoke on the liberal side; 
and Miss Dorothy McCarron, James Swee- 
ney, and Remo Laureti on the specialized 
side. A brief but lively question period 
followed. All the speakers are members 
of the student body. Mr. Martin Lydon, 
assistant dean of the Institute, was the 
moderator. 


After dinner, Lawrence Gardner, Chair- 
man of the Student Chapter, introduced 
the speakers. George Hochschild presented 
a paper on “An Investigation of the 
Swelling Effects of Ammonium Thiocya-  rison on “An Investigation cf the Effects ing; 33 from the Student Chapter. 
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mate on Textile Fibers”. Lawrence F. of Phosphates on the Dyebath.” A brief Respectfully submitted, 

McMahon presented a paper prepared by question period followed. JOAN GREGG, 

himself, Robert Pierent, and Robert Mor- Approximate'y 130 attended the meet- Secretary. 
George Kenniston Lawrence F. McMahon 

ww ee se Lawrence Gardner 
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Piedmont Section— 


BLEACHING GOODS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
IN THE CONTINUOUS OPEN-WIDTH PEROXIDE SYSTEM* 


J. L. MOORE 


Electrochemicals Department, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


T seems appropriate that we discuss 

continuous peroxide bleaching at this 
time because this year marks the tenth 
anniversary of the first successful commer- 
cial continuous bleaching installation. By 
the end of this year, approximately 60% 
of the cotton fabrics for which continuous 
bleaching is suitable will be handled by 
this process. In these ten years, the method 
of bleaching cotton has been revolution- 
ized. The continuous peroxide bleaching 
process is filling the urgent demands for 
cheaper, faster, and better bleaching meth- 
ods. The number of ranges in operation 
is indicative of the immediate success of 
the continuous peroxide system. 

The rove system of continuous peroxide 
bleaching was developed first because the 
greatest proportion of cotton goods to be 
bleached could be handled in rope form. 
Other fabrics, because of weight and con- 
struction, could not be handled in rope 
form and had to be processed on jigs and 
similar equipment. It was for this class 
of goods that the open-width process de- 
velopment was undertaken. 

Today there are three continuous sys- 
tems for handling this type of cloth. One 
system has an enclosed stainless steel con- 
veyor belt or belts and is known as the 
Mathieson Steamer (Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.) A second process, developed by the 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., employs 
rope type J-Boxes with open-width satura- 
tors and washers. The third system, which 
is discussed in this paper, employs J-Boxes, 
saturators and washers in which the cloth 
is maintained in the open-width through- 
out the process. This is the Du Pont Open- 
Width Process. 

The development of this open-width 
system was spurred by the Government’s 
staggering 
dyed heavy fabrics, including herringbone 


wartime requirements for 


twill, 8-oz. suiting, wind-resistant poplin 
and tent twill. At that time Dan River 





* Presented at Piedmont Section, 


meeting, 
January 29, 1949. 
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Mills were producing large quantities of 
such fabrics. Dan River Mills and the 
Du Pont Company established a co-opera- 
tive program for developing the continu- 
ous open-width peroxide bleaching proc- 
ess. The unit was designed and put into 
operation in the Spring of 1943. 
The steps of the open-width J-Box con- 

tinuous process are essentially as follows: 

Singe 

Desize 

Mercerize 

Caustic Treatment 

Wash 

Peroxide Treatment 

Wash 

Dry 

Dye and Finish as Required 

Proper preparation of the fabric for 

dyeing and finishing is fully as important 
as the dyeing and finishing processes 
themselves. There are certain constructions 
which, for obvious reasons, require open- 
width processing. To insure good pene- 
tration, it is important that the cloth be 
freed of impurities and rendered as ab- 
sorbent as possible. The whiteness of the 
goods is not always a true indication of 
the dyeability of the goods. 


Desizing 

For successful dyeing a good desizing 
treatment is essential. There are a num- 
ber of satisfactory desizing agents which 
are commonly used; no change in the 
method of using these agents is required 
when the desizing operation is combined 
with the continuous bleaching process. 
Adequate washing, preferably with hot 
wa’er, is required after desizing. 


Mercerizing 


In many plants the cloth is mercerized 
immediately after desizing. Mercerizing at 
this point is advantageaqus from a process- 
ing standpoint. Since the next step in 
the process is the caustic impregnation, 
it is not essential that the cloth be washed 
completely free from caustic after mercer- 
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izing. There are limitations, however, to 
the amount of caustic which can be lefe 
in the cloth. In practice up to 1% NaOH 
can be tolerated, provided that the goods 
are not allowed to become dry. Utiliza- 
tion of this residual caustic favors the 
economies of the first J-Box treatment. 

With increasing customer demand for 
higher luster on mercerized goods, there 
is a trend toward mercerizing after either 
the caustic or peroxide step. To obtain 
maximum luster mercerizing should be 
done after the peroxide treatment. Mer- 
cerizing after the caustic step gives better 
results than grey mercerization, but it does 
not conveniently fit into the operation of 
the open-width process. 


Caustic Saturation 


In one of the common types of caustic 
saturator the cloth divs into the liquor 
from 6 to 8 times. A set of intermediate 
squeeze rolls is provided to assist the ex- 
change of water in the goods for the 
caustic treating liquor. 

The saturator should be designed so 
that it holds a minimum of 300-400 gal- 
lons of liquor at its operating level. With- 
out the cushioning effect of an adequate 
liquor volume, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to maintain the caustic concentra- 
tion at the desired point. No great ad- 
vantage is obtained by using excessively 
large liquor volumes in the saturator. 

The concentration of the caustic in the 
saturator can be maintained either by 
feeding 50% caustic soda solution directly, 
or by feeding an 8-15% solution from a 
mixing tank, When the 50% solution is 
fed directly, it is usually necessary to 
feed water in addition to the caustic to 
maintain the operating level. When feed- 
ing dilute caustic solution from a mixing 
tank, a solution concentration which will 
maintain saturator level and concentration 
within the prescrited limits should be 
selected. The concentration of this solu- 
tion is governed also by the moisture dif- 
ferential of the cloth as it enters and 
leaves the saturator. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
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As the cloth leaves the saturator, it 
should contain 100-110% by weight of the 
caustic solution. If it contains too little 
solution, the effectiveness of the J-Box 
treatment will be reduced because there 
will be insufficient water present to per- 
mit the reactions to take place to full 
extent. The squeeze rolls should be ad- 
justed to remove most of the water from 
the cloth before it enters the saturatur. 
In practice, the goods usually contain no 
more than 85-90% by weight of water 
when entering the caustic solution. 

It is necessary to maintain the concen- 
tration of the caustic within approximate 
limits of + 5% in order to obtain con- 
sistent results. For instance, if the required 
NaOH concentration is 4%, it should be 
maintained -tetween 3.8 and 4.2%. Simple 
titrations at 30-45 minute intervals will 
provide sufficient control of the caustic 
concentration. 

When the caustic solution is fed from 
a mixing tank, rotameters may be used as 
indicating instruments to aid in main- 
taining a uniform rate of flow. It is de- 
sirable to supply the caustic solution to 
the rotameter from a constant head source. 
If the style of cloth or speed of operation 
it changed, it may be necessary to adjust 
the rate of flow from the rotameter in 
order to maintain the desired saturator 
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concentration. When 50% caustic is fed 
directly to the saturator, proportioning 
pumps or rotameters may be used. 

Consideratle laboratory work has been 
done in studying the effect of various caus- 
tic concentrations in the first J-Box. Camp- 
bell gives data (1) on the effect of various 
caustic concentrations on the absorbency of 
80 x 80 print cloth. The cloth was con- 
sidered to have good absorbency if a drop 
of water placed on its surface was ab- 
sorbed in 3 seconds or less. 

It was shown that the time required 
to produce good absorbency varied from 
15 minutes to more than 2 hours with 7% 
and 2% solutions, respectively. 

The curves show that if the normal 
caustic concentrations of 3-4% are sused, 
good absorbency is obtained in 50 min- 
utes when operating at 212°F. It should 
be remembered that these absorbency data 
relate to cloth which was given only the 
caustic treatment. In processing heavier 
goods, higher caustic concentrations are 
required to give comparable absorbencies. 

Figure 2 shows the effect of bleaching 
for one hour with peroxide, on the ab- 
sorbency of cloth which was previously 
treated with 3% caustic for different pe- 
riods of time at 212°F. Figure 1 shows 
that cloth treated for 15-30 minutes in 3% 
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caustic, but without a bleaching treat- 
ment, is nonabsorbent. Figure 2 shows 
that this cloth becomes absorbent after 
treatment for 1 hour with peroxide baths 
as dilute as 4 volume. To produce com- 
parable absorbencies in closer weaves and 
heavier constructions, higher concentra- 
tions of hydrogen peroxide are required 
than with the 80 x 80 print cloth used in 
these experiments. Absortency is not 
the only criterion when determining 
whether goods are suitably prepared for 
dyeing. Mote removal is also a major 
factor and whiteness is particularly im- 
portant when pastel shades are to be dyed. 

Caustic soda is selectively absorbed from 
a caustic saturating bath by desized grey 
goods. For example, 100 lbs. of desized 
grey goods which are 100% saturated in 
3% NaOH solution will actually drag out 
4.5 lbs. of NaOH, if allowed to remain in 
contact with the saturating liquor long 
enough to reach equilibrium. About two 
minutes is required for desized grey goods 
to reach equilibrium with the saturating 
bath at room temperature. In the open- 
width process, the cloth is in the saturator 
for only 15-30 seconds, which is far short 
of the time required to reach equilibrium. 
This accounts for the fact that concentra- 
tions of 4-414% are required in the caus- 
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tic saturator of the open-width process. 
Detailed description of the J-Box and its 
functions will be covered later in this 
discussion. 


Washing 


The washing of the goods after the 
caustic step must Le conducted in such 
a manner that no appreciable amount of 
caustic is carried over into the peroxide 
saturator. Generally about 0.15-0.2% 
caustic, by weight of the gcods, can be 
tolerated. If this limit is exceeded the pH 
of the peroxide solution is so increased 
that the peroxide becomes unstable on the 
cloth and the bleaching falls off. The 
efficiency of the washers is one of the 
chief factors which determine the speed 
of the range. Since the cloth cannot be 
processed faster than it can be washed, 
it is preferable to use warm or hot wash 
water in this step. Some of the coloring 
matter not carried away by cold water is 
removed by hot water. The flow of water 
required will depend on its temperature 
and the efficiency of the washer. By using 
hot water the peroxide consumption can 
be reduced. However, with increasing 
steam costs, the economics of the process 
may be improved by increasing the perox- 
ide consumption somewhat and reducing 
the temperature of the wash water. 


Peroxide Saturator 


After washing, the goods pass into the 
peroxide saturator where they are im- 
pregnated with the bleaching liquor. There 
is no appreciable selective absorption of 
peroxide by cotton, so the time of satura- 
tion is not a major factor. The peroxide 
bath contains silicate and hydrogen perox- 
ide and, for reasons which will be dis- 
cussed later, the addition of small amounts 
of caustic is sometimes desirable. 

The hydrogen peroxide concentration 
varies from 1-112% of 35% hydrogen 
peroxide. The required concentration de- 
pends on cloth construction, weight of 
fabric and quality of the cotton used in 
its manufacture. Generally the more 
tightly constructed goods are more diffi- 
cult to bleach and, consequently, require 
higher peroxide concentrations. 

Sodium silicate plays a multiple role in 
peroxide treating liquors. It fixes pH 
values in the range of effective bleaching; 
it is the only alkali which gives good 
peroxide stability in the alkaline pH range 
required for efficient cotton bleaching. 
The stabilizing effect of sodium silicate is 
partially due to its deactivating effect on 
catalytic materials present in plant waters, 
cloth, etc. 

In spite of the fact that the goods have 
been treated with caustic in the first step, 
materials remain which are capable of 
consuming alkali under the process con- 
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ditions. To satisfy this alkali demand, a 
small amount of caustic is added to the 
peroxide-silicate bath. If this caustic 
addition is not made, the alkali is taken 
from the sodium silicate; the sodium sili- 
cate then tends to break down, forming 
undesirable silicious residues. These resi- 
dues can hamper cloth sliding, by making 
the smooth sliding surface of the J-Box 
quite rough. The alkali content of the 
peroxide liquor should be adjusted so that 
60-80% of the total is supplied by siiicate, 
and the other 20-40% is supplied by 
NaOH. The liquor usualy contains an 
alkali concentration equivalent to 12-18 
Ibs. of sodium silicate per 100 gallons, and 
has a pH value of 10.7-10.9. A silicate 
having an approximate ratio of 2.5 SiO, 
to 1 Na.O, and a density of about 42° Be, 
i, customarily used in this process. It is 
possible that a silicate having a higher 
Na.O ratio will accomplish the 
result without the addition of caustic. 


same 


Peroxide J-Box 


The peroxide J-Box is identical with the 
caustic J-Box in design, It should pro- 
vide sufficient capacity to store the cloth 
for one hour at the proper operating tem- 
perature. To prevent reversion of color 
it is necessary that the goods come out of 
the J-Box containing some residual per- 
oxide. 





For consistently good results, it is neces- 
sary that properly conditicned steam be 
used in the J-Boxes. The steam must be 
expanded to essentially atmospheric pres- 
sure as it enters the heater tube. This is 
accomplished by expanding it into a 
large-diameter line, usually 4” or larger, 
immediately ahead of the steam distribu- 
tor. 

Figure 3 shows that a steam distributor 
is located at the top of the cloth heater 
tube where it is joined to the J-Box. This 
insures even distribution of the steam and 
uniform heating of the cloth. It is pro- 
vided with plates with 5/16” perforations; 
the total area of the perforations is twice 
that of the steam pipe connected to the dis- 
tributor. As would be expected, J-box steam 
requirements increase with increased J-Box 
capacity (lbs. of cloth per hr.).  Corre- 
sponding increases in the available steam 
supply and perforated area must be made. 

If the steam contains any appreciable 
superheat, it should be removed by spray- 
ing water from a properly designed and 
This de- 


superheating is best carried out after the 


controlled atomizing nozzle. 


steam has been partially expanded. A 
steam-water separator should be installed 
just ahead of the steam distributor. If 





Figure 3 
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SEQUESTERING AGENTS: THEIR USE IN 
TEXTILE PROCESSING* 


EQUESTERING agents are water-sol- 

uble ion exchangers; they have the 
ability to deionize or deactivate heavy 
metal and alkali earth ions without ac- 
tually removing them from solution. 

Compounds of this type have long been 
known to the textile industry (5, 9, 13, 24) 
and include such varied products as the 
polyphosphates, iminophosphates, _hy- 
droxypolycarboxylic acids and aminopoly- 
The polyphosphates, for 
example, have been widely used as water- 


carboxylic acids. 


softening agents; in the presence of ade- 
quate quantities of these materials, soap 
will not be precipitated by calcium and 
magnesium to which it is particularly sen- 
This is presumed to be due to the 
suppressed ionization of the alkali earths 


sitive. 


as the result of complex formation: 
Ca** +Na:[{Na,(PO;).]——> 
2 Na* + Naz[Na2Ca(PO;).] 

Among the organic sequestrants, perhaps 
the most interesting is ethylenediamine 
tetraacetic acid or ethylenebisimino diace- 
tic acid 

HOOCCH: CH.COOH 
NCH:CH.N 


HOOCCH. CH.COOH 
first described in the chemical literature 
as Trilon B, a 45% active tetra sodium 
G. Farben 
3, 20; T3). 
Available in this country in limited quan- 


salt, manufactured by the I. 
primarily for textile use (1, 2, 


tities only until after the recent war, the 
development of several new applications 
for ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid (35, 
36) have made possible the large scale 
production of this material domestically.+ 
A re-examination of the compound’s prop- 
erties and its significance to the textile 
chemist is therefore timely. 
Ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid is a 
white crystalline compound, decomposing 
at 220-240°C. It is insoluble in cold or 
hot water and in the common organic 
solvents; it is soluble in formamide from 





_* Presented before meeting, Rhode Island Sec- 
tion, January 28, 1949. 
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which it may be precipitated by diluting 
with water. It is soluble in strong min- 
eral acids, forming amine salts, while on 
neutralization of the carboxylic acid groups 
with alkali hydroxides or amine bases, it 
forms a series of water-soluble salts. While 
the free acid is only 0.1% soluble in 
water, the disodium salt has a solubility of 
about 8% (pH 5.0) and the tetra sodium 
salt (pH 10.5), about 35%. None of these 
salts is soluble in organic solvents, but 
where solvent soluble derivatives are de- 
sired, these may be prepared by neutraliz- 
ing with high molecular weight amines 
(dibutylamine, octylamine) or by esteri- 
fication with alcohols. 

If ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid (one 
mol) is neutralized with calcium carbonate 
(one mol) and sodium carbonate (one 
mol), a water soluble salt is obtained which 
does not respond to any of the analytical 
tests precipitation 
with phosphate, oxalate, soap or carbon- 
this salt, therefore, 
does not exist in the ionized state. The 
tendency for calcium or other cations to be 
deionized by ethylenediamine tetraacetic 
acid may be expressed in terms of mass 
action laws, where the equilibrium con- 


for calcium, such as 


ate; the calcium in 


stants (K: and K.) represent the stability 
constants, using the nomenclature of 


Schwarzenbach (27): 


Schwarzenbach has determined K: and Ke 
for several cations at 20°C. (27): 


log K: log Kz 

Magnesium ....... 2.28 8.69 

ee eee 3.51 10.59 

Strontaam ......... 2.30 8.63 

eee 2.07 7.76 
Ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid forms 
more stable complexes with the alkali 


earths at alkaline pHs than at neutral 
pHs; also, calcium forms more completely 
undissociated complexes than do the other 
alkali earth ions. 

The formula for the Sequestrene-cal- 
cium complex (CaHY’ and CaY”) shows 
the calcium bonded by two ionic and two 
coordinate linkages. This type of com- 
pound has been termed a chelate complex. 
An alternate formula has recently been 
suggested by Schwarzenbach (29). 

In practical situations requiring the use 
of sequestrants, a competitive material is 
usually present. In a solution containing 
oxalate, Sequestrene and calcium, there 
are two competing reactions: precipita- 
tion of calcium oxalate and formation of 
soluble calcium complex. The tendency 
for one reaction to occur in preference to 
the other will depend on mass action con- 
siderations. While the solubility product 
of calcium oxalate is relatively constant 
over a wide pH range, the concentration 


“O0CCHe, CHz COOH ‘OOCCH, CHz COOH 
(a) cath + ) NCH Clg Nc >NCHg CHgNC 
OOCCH, CHz COO HeC ““,,.° ‘CHs 
“or { a i. 
(Hy) coo oot (cany'J 
and Kj= __(cary'] 
(cat+][xy"] 
' 
OOCCH, CH, COO "OOCCH, CHz Coo! 
\ 
(>) cate + \NCHg CHNx : ‘NCHe CHy NZ 7 
OOCCH, CH, COO HeC “nee” CHe 
(x"") coo~ “ooc  {[cary"] 
and Ko= Cay") 





+ Ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid and its salts 
described in this paper are the commercial prod- 
ucts available under the trade name Sequestrene, 
manufactured by Alrose Chemical Company under 
U. S. Pats. 2,130,505 and 2,240,957: Sequestrene 
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cat fy""] 


AA—technically pure acid; Sequestrene NA2— 
technically pure disodium dihydrate salt; Seques- 
trene A—27% aqueous solution of tetra sodium 
salt. In view of the unwieldy chemical names, 
the trade name Sequestrene will be used inter- 
changeably. 
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of Y”” will decrease as the pH is lowered. 
Consequently, one might expect formation 
of soluble calcium to predominate at 
high pHs and formation of calcium oxa- 
late to occur at low pHs. Figure 1 indi- 
cates how the calcium binding action of 
Sequestrene AA is affected by pH in a 
solution containing 0.08 mol Sequestrene 
and 0.15 mol sodium oxalate at 20°C., 
the presence of ionized caicium being read- 
ily detected by precipitation of calcium 
oxalate. Above pH 8.5 and in sodium hy- 
droxide up to 15% concentration, Seques- 
trene will bind almost one equivalent of 
calcium ion; as the pH decreases, the abil- 
ity of Sequestrene to bind calcium in the 
presence of oxalate decreases rapidly. 


GRAM ION CALCIUM/MOL SEQUESTRENE 
laa 


6 6 8 10 
Figure 1 


(2 pH 


Sequestering activity also improves slight- 
ly with increase in temperature; at pH 
10.5 and at 50°C., one mol Sequestrene 
binds one gram ion of calcium. In Se- 
questrene-oxalate-calcium systems at high 
dilutions, sequestering action appears en- 
hanced due to retardation of precipitation 
of calcium oxalate—an effect analogous 
to, but not as strongly developed as, the 
“threshold” action of the higher polyphos- 
phates, 

The behavior of ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetic acid with other divalent cations is 
essentially the same; the heavier the ion, 
the more efficient is Sequestrene as a de- 
ionizing agent. Thus, .one mol (292 
gms.) ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid will 
bind 24 grams of Mg** and but 207 gms. 
Pb** at alkaline pHs. In the case of iron, 
1:1 complexes appear to be formed with 
either Fe*** or Fe**. The Sequestrene- 
ferric iron complex is more stable than 
the ferric ferrocyanide or ferric thiocya- 
nate complexes above pH 1.5. Sequestrene 
will also prevent the precipitation of fer- 
ric hydroxide in ammonia or sodium car- 
bonate solutions but not in dilute sodium 
hydroxide. Complexes of ethylenediamine 
tetraacetic acid with copper, nickel, co- 
balt, chromium, iron, aluminum, have been 
described by Brintzinger (7, 8), Pfeiffer 
(20, 21) and Schwarzenbach (27, 28, 29). 

Aside from its chelating properties, Se- 
questrene possesses some other significant 
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characteristics. Unlike the polyphosphates, 
Sequestrene is s:able indefinitely in aque- 
ous solution, undergoing no reversion or 
decomposition; it does not decompose on 
boiling, even in the presence of moderate 
concentrations of alkali. Sequestrene is 
not colloidal; unlike the polyphosphates, 
it is compatible with cationic agents such 
as quaternary ammonium compounds and 
does not precipitate proteins. Sequestrene 
does show some dispersing action on mate- 
rials such as titanium oxide and manga- 
nese dioxide; it does not thin out clays 
or starches, however. Sequestrene is not 
surface-active in the generally accepted 
sense; it has no wetting, penetrating or 
detergent action itself. It will not, for ex- 
ample, dissolve stale lime soaps unless a 
wetting agent is present. It does, on the 
other hand, exhibit very interesting deter- 
gency building effects when used with 
soaps under certain conditions. 

Brief mention might be made of other 
simple organic molecules with chelating 
properties. These would include oxalic 
acid, citric acid, tartaric acid, gluconic 
acid (33), sorbitol and thioglycollic acid, 
all of which form iron complexes but rel- 
atively unstable calcium complexes; none 
of these materials is suitable for use as 
a water-softener. The derivatives of amino- 
acetic acid show an interesting evolution 
of sequestering power. Glycine, H,NCH.- 
COOH., forms complexes with copper 
but not with calcium; iminodiacetic acid, 
HN(CH,-COOH),, forms complexes with 
copper and weak complexes with calcium; 
iminotriacetic acid, N(CH,COOH)., pos- 
sesses good calcium binding properties 
(but inferior generally to ethylenediamine 
tetraacetic acid), 

The significance of sequestering agents 
to the textile chemist derives from the 
general problem of trace metal effects in 
chemical processing. The importance of 
these effects has not as yet been fully rec- 
ognized. 

Processing water is generally considered 
the most common source of difficulty in 
this respect. Although textile mills are 
usually located in soft water areas, the 
occurrence of iron in very small quantities 
is more widespread than commonly be- 
lieved, varying from 0.3 to 5 p.p.m. with 
an occasional 10 p.p.m. in the dry season 
(22). Even where the original metal con- 
tent of the water may be negligible, iron, 
copper and other trace metals may be 
picked up from pipes, tanks, equipment 
accessories, overhead rust, from soil on 
workmen’s hands, and so on. Water (par- 
ticularly supplies with high bicarbonate 
content) drawn after weekend shutdowns 
will contain considerable quantities of 
rust. 

Metal traces are often introduced along 
with chemicals. Some grades of anhydrous 
sodium sulfate and sulfuric acid will con- 
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tain significant quantities of iron. Dye- 
stuffs themselves occasionally contain metal 
impurities. Seibert (31) has analyzed sev- 
eral dyes for copper impurities. While 
the impurities are diluted in the dyebath, 
the concentration in some cases may still 
be sufficient to interfere with successful 
processing. 

Another important source of trace met- 
als, usually overlooked, is the textile fiber 
itself. Natural fibers, especially, contain 
metal and alkali earth ions as part of their 
normal makeup; hair fibers may actually 
serve as a means for excreting certain 
metals from the body. Wool, silk, cotton 
and rayon all contain chelating groups 
which actively retain metals throughout 
conventional processing. Proteins absorb 
cations strongly above the isoelectric point 
(14); LaFleur (16) has recently investi- 
gated the adsorption of copper by wool. 
A recent study (32) traced difficulties in 
beam dyeing to the intrinsic iron, alu- 
minum, magnesium and calcium content 
of the cotton cloth itself. 

What are some of the effects of trace 
metals on textiles and how may sequester- 
ing agents be used to counteract these 
effects where they are undesirable? 


I. Oxidations 


Iron, copper and other metallic ions 
catalyze many types of degradation re- 
actions, particularly oxidations. Cellulose 
fibers, rayon in particular, show a consid- 
erat le loss in tensile strength on repeated 
launderings in the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen (1,34); the addition of ethylene- 
diamine tetraacetate to the wash bath has 
been reported (1) to retard tendering. 

Copper and manganese are known to 
cause brittleness and deterioration of rub- 
berized and certain resin finishes on tex- 
tile fabrics; the addition of Seauestrene to 
the latex emulsion will in many cases nul- 
lify the adverse effects on the metals. 

Oxidation, darkening and rancidity of 
many fat base finishes are accelerated by 
metals. The addition of 0.1% Sequestrene 
was found to maintain the peroxide value 
of a sample of commercial sulfonated tal- 
low at zero over a thirty-day test period 
while a control sample had a peroxide 
value of 20 at the end of the test period. 

Ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid has 
been reported to possess peroxide stabiliz- 
ing properties (23). Figure 2 illustrates 
the effect of Seauestrene on the srability 
of hydrogen peroxide solutions at 20°C. 
in the presence of sodium carbonate which 
normally catalyzes the breakdown of per- 
oxide. Attempts to stabilize peroxide in 
the presence of sodium carbonate at high 
temperatures such as prevail in continu- 
ous bleaching have proven unsuccessful. 
Sequestrene does appear to have some 
merit in wool bleaching at acid pHs or 
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Effect of Sequestrene on Stability 
of Hydrogen Peroxide. 
A. Aqueous peroxide, pH 7. 
B. Aqueous peroxide +2% Na-CO;+0.2% 
Sequestrene. 


C. Aqueous peroxide +2%Na.CO:. 


in the presence of silicate at 50°C, supe- 
rior whites being obtained. Table I sum- 
marizes a series of experiments, bleaching 
with sodium bisulfate at pH 3.5 - 4 at 
room temperature for five hours (500 cc. 
bath/10 g. wool flannel samples). Best 
bleachings were thus obtained in the pres- 
ence of Sequestrene. It was noted, during 
the course of these experiments, that fer- 
rous iron added to the bleach bath was 
strongly adsorbed by the wool unless Se- 
questrene was present. Later it was found 
that the wool flannel contained a very mi- 
nute amount of iron originally, and that 
this could be removed rapidly only by 
washing with dilute hydrochloric acid; 
this iron could not be removed with oxalic 
acid or Sequestrene, although the latter 
neutralized the effect of the iron in the 
bleach (cf.A and C). 

The possibility of using Sequestrene 
in retarding photochemical deterioration 
of fibers may be worth some consideration. 
Egerton has noted (12) that this deteriora- 
tion is an oxidation process and is cata- 
lyzed by tin weighters in the case of silk 
and zinc oxide or titanium oxide in the 
case of nylon. 


II. Detergency 


The effects of alkali earths and metal 
ions on soaps and the use of the higher 
polyphosphates to counteract hardness are 
well known. It was assumed originally 
that noncolloidal Sequestrene could exert 
only a water-softening action in soap-hard 
water solutions. It was surprising to find 
that under certain conditions, the effect 
of Sequestrene was quite different. Figure 
3 plots the percent soil removal (as cal- 
culated from reflectance data) of a 0.25% 
solution of a high titre neutral soap (A) 
and a 0.25% solution of the same soap 
containing 2% tetra sodium ethylenedia- 
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mine tetraacetate (B) at 20°C in water of 
varying degrees of hardness, the pH being 
maintained relatively constant at 9.8. The 
cloth used was cotton muslin soiled with 
an emulsion of colloidal graphite and 
mineral oil. The soap containing Seques- 
trene (B) is as effective in water of 200 
p-p.m. calcium carbonate as the pure soap 
(A) is in distilled water. At 200 p.p.m. 
calcium carbonate hardness, however, the 
amount of Sequestrene in the bath is only 
one-thirtieth of that theoretically required 
to deionize the calcium present. This ef- 
fect is believed to be due to the solvent 
action of Sequestrene on the soan micelles, 
releasing inactive soap for cleaning pur- 
poses; the building effect of Sequestrene 
on soap detergency is depressed as the 
temperature of the washing bath is in- 
creased, but is still significant at 40°C. 
(37). 
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Ill. Dyeing 

The effects of trace metals on dyeings 
have been well documented and need lit- 
tle elaboration. Trace metals are in many 
cases responsible for spotting, crocking, 
bronzing, shade changes and reduced color 
yields. Schmitt (22) has recently demon- 
strated that in the case of many chrome 
dyeings, the effects of iron traces are not 
confined merely to shade change but are 
observable in decreased fastness of the 
dyeings to fulling, carbonizing, decatiz- 
ing and perspiration. 

The reason why dyes are sensitive to 
metals is that they themselves may react 
with metallic ions, forming insoluble salts 
or chelate complexes (11). The introduc- 
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tion of a metal into a dye affects the 
electronic configuration of the dye mole- 
cule, causing shade change or intensity 
change. Indanthrene Blue GCD (CI. 
1113) applied to cotton from hard water 
(150 p.p.m. CaCO,) shows a 25% decrease 
in color yield as compared with soft water 
dyeing. If the calcium is deionized with 
Sequestrene, dyeings are obtainable in 
hard water comparable to soft water. Evi- 
dence from many sources indicates that 
two of the keto groups in the Indanthrene 
Blue dye actually are acidic hydroxyls (as 
indicated in the formula) and probably 
form chelate complexes with calcium and 
magnesium; Sequestrene prevents the al- 
kali earth ions from combining with the 
dye: 


OH Ho 
for nen 
7 } Cs 


S0;Na CI 292 


[pve -metac] + SeauvestRaNTr 


fl 


Cs€ QUESTRANT- METAL) + DYE 
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Reflectance Spectra of 1%. 
Erichrome Verdone § Dyeings 
A. In presence of 5 p.p.m. Fe** 
B. In presence of 5 p.p.m. Fe 
C. In presence of 5 p.p.m. Cu 
D. Control 


An example of a weak chelating dye is 
Benzo Fast Yellow (C.I. 346) containing 
two salicylic acid groupings. Dyeings made 
on cotton at pH 7 in the presence of 
5 p.p.m. Fe++ are duller and browner. 
If an iron sequestrant such as Citrate, 
polyphosphate or Sequestrene is added to 
the dyebath, a bright yellow dyeing is 
obtained. Any of these sequestrants has 
more affinity for the iron than the dye has, 
and may be used as corrective agent. 
It might be expected that some dyes 
will have more affinity for the metal than 
the sequestering agent; in such an event, 
the sequestrant would be ineffective as a 
color corrective. An example of a very 
powerful chelating dye of this type is 
Eriochrome Verdone §S (C.I. 292) contain- 
ing as a complexing center the highly sen- 
sitive o, o’-dihydroxy azo grouping. This 
dye has been the subject of several studies 
in recent years (5,6). 
A series of dyeings were made with this 

color, using the following formula: 

10 gms, Wool flannel 

100 mgms. Eriochrome Verdone S$ 

500 mgms. Sodium sulfate 

100 mgms. Acetic acid 

in 300 cc. Water 


Dyeings were started at 60°C., raised 
almost to the boil and run to exhaustion, 
then afterchromed with 100 mgms. sodium 
dichromate. Providence tap water was 
used in all cases (iron content negligible); 
the pH of the prechrome bath, unless 
otherwise noted, was kept at 5.0. The 
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normal dyeing obtained is green, the re- 
flectance spectrum of the dyed fabric be- 
ing indicated by C in Figure 4, with a 
maximum at 478 mu and a minimum at 
630 mu. If trace quantities (5 p.p.m.) of 
Cu**, Fe** or Fe*** are added to the pre- 
chrome tath, shade changes on the fabric 
become noticeable within a minute and 
the final dyeings are considerably altered; 
reflectance spectra of dyeings made in the 
presence of these ions are also indicated 
in Figure 4. The molar concentration of 
Eriochrome Verdone S in the dyebath is 
approximately 0.0001; 5 p.p.m. of the 
metal in the dyebath is equivalent to 
0.000027 molar for the iron and 0.000023 
molar for copper. If it is assumed that 
the dye forms a 2:1 complex with the 
metal, then it is evident that more than 
10% of the dye is rendered unavailable 
for chroming. It is also evident that the 
effects of the trace metals will be more 
serious with pastel shades than with heavy 
shades. Of the two forms of iron tested, 
ferrous iron has a more pronounced ef- 
fect on the shade of Eriochrome Verdone S 
and is also of more practical importance 
as iron dissolves in the reduced state and 
is usually found in this state in the water 
supply. 

A series of dyeings were made in the 
presence of 5 p.p.m. Fe**, varying quanti- 
ties of Sequestrene being added to deter- 
mine the minimum amount of sequestrant 
required to neutralize the iron. The re- 
sults are expressed in Figure 5: 0.00075 
gm. Sequestrene AA (0.0000265 mol) is 
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adequate to. neutralize 0.0015 gm. 
(0.000027 mol) Fe**. 

Another series of dyeings was made 
with 5 p.p.m. Fe** with the addition of 
various chelating agents: oxalic acid, glu- 
conic acid, citric acid, pyrophosphate, hex- 
ametaphosphate, and tetraphosphate. None 
of these reagents corrected the shade 
change induced by Fe** even in quantities 
up to 100 mgms. per 1.5 mgm. Fe**. Ex- 
periments with nails as the source of iron, 
to eliminate anticorrosion factors, con- 
firmed these results. Sequestrene was thus 
the only chelating agent which formed an 
iron complex more stable than the iron- 
Eriochrome Verdone S complex. 

The possibility that Sequestrene might 
produce some undesirable side reactions 
was then investigated: (a) Effect on chrom- 
ing: The addition of 250 mgms. Seques- 
trene AA to the dyebath (three times more 
than theoretically required to combine 
with the available chromium) in no way 
affected the dyeing. With some other 
chrome dyes, it was found that toiling 
with an alkaline solution of Sequestrene 
resulted in stripping of chrome, convert- 
ing the shade to the prechrome color. 
(b) Effect of low bH: The addition of Se- 
questrene AA to dyebaths containing sul- 
furic acid instead of acetic acid and at 
pH 1.5 proved adequate for neutralizing 
the effect of Fe** on the shade. (c) Correc- 
tion of dyeing faults: Dyeings were made 
with 5 p.p.m. Fe** in the bath, Sequestrene 
being added only five minutes before the 
chrome; the iron was stripped from the 
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wool and a normal dyeing obtained. 

In the case of dyeings made with cop- 
per, the polyphosphates were again found 
inadequate as correctives. On the other 
hand, Sequestrene was not as efficient in 
preventing the reaction of the dye with 
copper as in the case of iron. Approxi- 
mately 2.5 mols Sequestrene per gram 
ion conver had to be used to restore the 
normal green shade. 

The o0,0’-dihydroxy azo grouping of 
Eriochrome Verdone S is not sensitive to 
calcium or magnesium at acid pHs; at 
alkaline pHs, however, the 0,0’-dihydroxy 
azo grouping is very sensitive to the al- 
kali earths (30). While this presents no 
problem in chrome dyeing, this sensitivity 
would be serious in diazotizing and alka- 
line coupling reactions. 

These are some typical applications for 
sequestering agents in textile processing. 
Obviously, weak sequestrants are suitable 
for use in many cases, while in other 
situations only very powerful chelating 
agents like Sequestrene will be adequate. 
It might also be noted that trace metals 
are not always the villain: alpha-amylase 
used for desizing is catalyzed by calcium 
ion. The use of Sequestrene in a desizing 
bath might therefore be detrimental. 
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the heater tube it will have an undesir- 
able drying effect on the cloth. The re- 
action rates are retarded by excessive dry- 
ing of the cloth and, if drying goes to 
completion, the desired reactions com- 
pletely stop. 

If exhaust steam or wet steam is used, a 
water-steam separator of sufficient capacity 
is necessary. If wet steam is used with- 
out removing excess water, dilution of 
chemicals on the cloth will reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the treatment. 

The steam flow to the heater tube is 
controlled automatically. In addition to 
the control instrument, a cloth tempera- 
ture indicator or recorder is usually em- 
ployed. 

Washing 

The washing requirements following 
the peroxide step are important but not 
nearly as severe as those following the 
caustic step, Warm or hot water is de- 
sirable and often necessary. 


Single-Stage Process 

Some plants have production require- 
ments which necessitate open-width proc- 
essing but not enough volume to justify 
a large two stage installation. In these 
cases, a single stage open-width range is 
most suitable. In operating a single stage 
range, the J-Box is used for alternate 
caustic and peroxide treatments. To facili- 
tate the change from caustic to peroxide 
treating liquors in the saturator, small 
holding tanks are used. This eliminates 
loss of chemicals when the change-over is 
made. 

Summary 


Continuous open-width bleaching has a 
definite field in the preparation of heavy 
weight goods for dyeing. The open-width 
system must be used for fabrics which do 
not lend themselves to rope-form ranges. 
The continuous open-width peroxide 
bleaching process is most suitable for the 
types of goods now being processed in 
jigs and similar equipment. 

The continuous open-width peroxide 
process offers a means of producing in 
volume, goods uniformly prepared for dye- 
ing. The process should be tailored to 
meet the production requirements of the 
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individual plant. These requirements de- 
termine the size of the storage units, the 
number of washing units and the speed 
of the range. 

In preparing gocds for dyeing the con- 
tinuous open-width processes gives the uni- 
formity of preparation which is essential 
to good dyeing. This uniformity is pos- 
sible because the conditions influencing 
it are easily controlled. The conditions 
which must be maintained are: uniform 
saturation of the cloth with the treating 
baths maintained within the prescribed 
limits of concentration; uniform heating 
of the cloth for treatment during storage; 
and retention of the cloth in the storage 
chambers for the required periods of time. 
Other conditions which must be met are 
uniform washing and uniform drying of 
the cloth. 

The continuous open-width process is 
being used to prepare a wide variety of 
fabrics for dyeing with vat dyestuffs. Dye- 
ing of vat colors is being done by both 
the continuous and the pad-jig methods. 
Sulfur colors also are being satisfactorily 
applied to goods prepared by the open- 
width process. Finally, the process is be- 
ing extensively used to produce full mar- 
ket whites on heavy fabrics. 
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Research Highlights 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. — S.° A. 
Simon of Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany is Chairman of the Sectional Advis- 
ory Research Committee, Western New 
England Section. The other two members 
of this committee are Dr. B. Lustig and 
Dr. Samuel Machlis. 


“American Dyestuff Re 


o¢— 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT. — 
W. P. Utermohlen, Jr. of the Institute of 
Tex‘ile Technology has accepted appoint- 
ment on the Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
Group of the Detergency Research Com- 
mittee of the A.A.T.C.C. 


VISITORS AT LOWELL.—E. J. Tyrell, 
Head, Research Bureau, T. Eaton Com- 
pany, Ltd. (Toronto, Canada) and N. S. 
Brook, Research Bureau, Branded Lines, 
of the same Company (Winnepeg, Canada) 
visited the A.A.T.C.C. Latoratory on May 
17, 1949. 

These gentlemen were interested in dis- 
cussing test methods, procedures and spe- 
retail department stores, 
requirements 


cification with 
particularly in comparing 
and specifications in this country and in 
Canada. 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





@ New Versatility in Test 
Benches 


Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., announces test benches 
for use at test stations in textile plants 
which can be had in any length and in a 
variety of designs by joining prefabricated 
steel units recently developed and now 
availa*le from stock, 

Eighteen different units are 
available, including drawers, cupboards, 
sinks, tables, storage cases, etc. They are 
designed to be joined easily one to an- 
other to form test benches either 30” or 
36” high. Units are two, three, four or 
five feet in length and make use of the 
newly developed plastic-impregnated stone 
called “Kemrock” for bench working sur- 
“Kemrock” is claimed to be tough, 
smooth, black and extremely resistant to 
ovens and chemically corrosive materials. 

The new line, called “Unitized” test 
benches, is said to answer a need for heavy 
steel furniture upon which to run weigh- 
ing, moisture, sizing, strength, or other 
tests at convenient in-the-plant areas. 

An illustrated catalog giving full de- 
tails, dimensions, and prices can be had 
from the manufacturer. 


all-steel 


faces. 





Fisher Test Bench—Front View 


® New Butterworth Com- 
partment Washer 


A new compartment washer is Leing 
announced by H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia. It is a unit con- 
struction machine and can be furnished in 
any multiples of compartments. This unit 
type construction is said to make the new 
washer one of the most flexible machines 
in operation. It can be used in range oper- 
ation, synchronized with other finishing 
machinery, or can be operated indepen- 
dently on washing, processing or dyeing. 

It is stated that the new machine is de- 
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Butterworth Compartment Washer 


signed to operate faster than ordinary 
compartment washers, handling goods 
thoroughly and efficiently during washing 
operations. Different weights of cloth, it 
is claimed, can be run through the new 
Butterworth Washer without “scrimping 
in” or damaging the goods. Compensating 
rolls in each compartment have individual 
drives to control speed and tension during 
washing operations. 

Among the features claimed for the 
new Buctterworta Compartmen: Washer, 
many of which are new, are: sturdy, 
streamiined Meehanite iron construction; 
aajustable controls for pressure at eacn 
nip; automatic pressure release; mechanism 
for holding squeeze rolls apart when ma- 
chine is not Operating; stainiess steel 
liquor boxes; protected electrical equip- 
ment; and foot-operated valves tor quick 
discharge of liquors. 


@ Landers Honored 


Bernard L. Landers, Vice-President in 
charge of the Boston, Mass., ottice of 
Philipp Brothers Chemicals, Inc., was re- 
cently tendered a dinner and theatre party 
in honor and celebration of his 25 years of 
association with the organization. Attend- 
ing tne celebration were the executives of 
the combined offices ot Philipp Brothers, 
Inc., and Philipp Brothers Chemicals, Inc. 
A graduate of M.I.T., Mr. Landers has 
been affiliated with various dye and chemi- 
cal manufacturers, and at one time was 
connected with the National Aniline Com- 
pany. 

During the dinner ceremonies, Mr. Lan- 
ders was presented with a large-screen 
television set and a suitably engraved sil- 
ver plaque in remembrance of his long as- 
sociation with the Company, after which 
he was also notified of his election to the 
Board of Directors of the Company. 
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@ Booklet on Higher Diols 


Uses and properties of eight new glycols 
are described in a new eight page booklet, 
“Higher Diols” published by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation. Specific 
glycols described include butanediol-1,3; 
pentanediol-2,4; the two six-carbon diols, 
2-methyl-pentanediol-2,4 and hexanediol- 
2,5; heptanediol 12,4; ethylhexanediol; and 
two interesting new substituted 1,5-pen- 
tanediols. This booklet gives complete 
physical properties for the higher diols, 
comparing them to the lower, more fa- 
miliar 2- and 3-carbon glycols and glycerol. 
Uses have been tabulated by product and 
industry for quick reference. Copies of the 
booklet can be obtained from the com- 
pany by requesting Form 6719. 

In general, the diols are said to be color- 
less, stable, hygroscopic liquids of low 
volatility. These properties make them of 
particular interest for moistening and 
softening textile fibers. These diols are 
also said to have excellent solvent proper- 
ties for dyes, printing inks, essential oils 
and various gums and resins. Except for 
ethylhexanediol and ethoxymethyl di- 
methyl pentanediol they are completely 
miscible with water and the lower alco- 
hols. Unlike the lower oxyalkylene glycols, 
diols exhibit no regular relationship be- 
tween molecular weight and boiling point 
or other physical properties. 

It is said the new higher diols readily 
form diesters which are important as plas- 
ticizers, resins and emulsifying agents. A 
primary hydroxyl group usually is more 
reactive than a secondary. This difference 
in reactivity can be used to advantage for 
the preparation of mixed esters. Dehydra- 
tion generally yields a diene but in some 
cases a single unsaturated linkage can te 
obtained. 








@ Textile School Staff 
Conference 


The first textile school staff conference 
in the history of textile education in this 
country was held when the teaching mem- 
bers of the 12 United States textile schools 
gathered at the Lowell Textile Institute 
for a 3-day program, June 15-17, accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Ken- 
neth R. Fox of the Institute, who spon- 
sored the conference. 

A group of over a hundred educators 
were present for a round table discussion 
of their mutual problems. The Lowell 
Textile Institute housed the guests in its 
new dormitory, Smith Hall, and provided 
a program of outstanding speakers in the 
field of textile education, as well as having 
arranged the panel discussions in the teach- 
ing of the different fields of textile tech- 
nology. 

The 12 schools which cooperated in the 
program were: Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Bradford Durfee Technical Insti- 
tute, Clemson College. Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology, Institute 
of Textile Technology, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, New Bedford Textile Institute, 
North Carolina State College, Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute, Rhode Island 
School of Design, and Texas Technologi- 
cal College. 

Mornings during the 3-day conference 
were given over to speakers and the after- 
noons devoted to panel discussions. Three 
panels were held each afternoon covering 
Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry, 
and Design and Weaving. 


The complete program was as follows:— 


Wednesday, June 15 


Welcome by President Kenneth R. Fox, 
Lowell Textile Institute. 

“Specialized Curricula in the Textile 
Schools in Relation to Changing Manage- 
ment Responsibilities,” Frederick M. Fei- 
ker, Dean, College of Engineering, George 
Washington University. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS: 
Manufacturing Panel—Gilbert R. Mer- 
rill, Lowell Textile Institute, Leader. 
“The Handling of Large Laboratory 
Classes in Applied Textile Courses.” 
Chemistry Panel — John H. Skinkle, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Leader. 
“Prototype Apparatus and Methods.” 
Design and Weaving Panel—Vittoria 
Rosatto, Lowell Textile Institute, Leader. 
“Types of Examinations, Methods of 
Grading, and Distribution of Staff in 
Lecture and Laboratory.” 


Thursday, June 16 


“A Reaction to Textile School Educa- 
tion and the Problem of Placing Men in 
Supervisory Positions,’ Frank Maria, De- 
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partment of Industrial Relations, Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Massachusetts; James J. Gaffney, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Newmarket 
Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; Wallace McQuarrie, Department 
of Industrial Relations, Abbot Worsted 
Company, Forge Village, Massachusetts. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS: 
Manufacturing Panel—Elliot B. Grover, 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, Leader. 
“General Manufacturing Courses vs. 
Specialized Courses in a Major, i.e. 
Wool, Cotton, Synthetics.” 
Chemistry Panel — Harold Sturtevant, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Leader. 
“How to Obtain Quantitative Laboratory 
Results in Dyeing and Finishing Lab- 
oratory Work.” 
Design and Weaving Panel — B. R. 
Koening, Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
Leader. 
“How Successful Has Visual Education 
Been in Weaving Instructions.” 


Friday, June 17 
“The Type of Training Prerequisite to 
Research and Graduate School Training 
and the Contribution of Textile Education 
at the Undergraduate Level,’ Professor 
Edward R. Schwarz, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS: 


Manufacturing Panel — Thomas H. 


Gourley, New Bedford Textile Insti- 
tute, Leader. 
“Methods of Grading, Examination 


Techniques, Report Writing.” 
Chemistry Panel—P. Theel, 
phia Textile Institute, Leader. 
“Basic vs. Applied Chemistry.” 


Philadel- 


Design and Weaving Panel—John G. 
Stickler, Bradford Durfee Technical In- 
stitute, Leader. 

“How to Offer Weaving Subjects, by 
Type of Motion, Type of Loom, or by 
Fiber Being Handled.” 


@ LTI Graduation 


The largest graduating class in‘ the 
history of Lowell Textile Institute was 
awarded a total of 99 degrees by President 
Kenneth R. Fox at the 51st Commence- 
ment exercises, held at the Merrimack 
Square Theatre, Lowell, Massachusetts, on 
June 1. 

Bachelor of Science degrees in Chem- 
istry, Manufacturing and Engineering were 
awarded to 87 students, while six received 
Master of Science degrees in Textile Chem- 
istry and six received their Master of Sci- 
ence degree in Textile Engineering. Seven 
foreign countries were represented among 
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the graduates including India, China, 
Turkey, Brazil, Chile, Canada and Greece. 

The Commencement address was given 
by Dr. Ralph A. Van Meter, President of 
the University of Massachusetts. Dr. Van 
Meter decried the current pessimism in 
economic and social affairs and pointed 
out the great avenues of progress that 
should beckon to the graduate. He said in 
part: 

“You should never feel for a moment 
that there is no important place in the 
world for you. The need for competent 
professional people was never greater. 
No generation ever had a better chance 
than yours to accomplish something 
sound and solid and lasting. The very 
uncertainty of these days is an indica- 
tion of the many important problems to 
be solved and proof that civilization 
is not static but very much alive and 
undergoing vigorous development. It is 
in such situations that the competent in- 
dividual finds the greatest opportunities 
for service. It is the shaking of the 
measure that brings the big grains to 
the top. The problems of the textile in- 
dustry spell opportunity for you.” 
The Cotton Medal, awarded by the Na- 

tional Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers to the highest ranking student pursu- 
ing a course in Cotton Manufacturing was 
awarded to Russell Lee Brown, Jr. of 
Lowell by Charles H. Forsaith, Superin- 
tendent of the Cotton Division, Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, who represented 
the Association. 

Ather honors and awards were an- 
nounced by Simon Williams, Dean of the 
Institute, as follows: 

The New England Textile Foundatién 
scholarship for one year of graduate study 
in textile technology at M.I.T. went to 
Phillip A. Gruber of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. 

The Textron fellowship for one year 
of graduate study was awarded to Milton 
Charatz of Brooklyn, New York. 

The Phi Psi award of a matched leather 
wallet and case went to Seymour Gottlieb 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

Robert J. Peirent of Dracut won the 
senior prize in chemistry awarded by the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists consisting of technical books 
and a year’s membership in the associa- 
tion. 

The Louis A. Olney book prizes, 
awarded to top ranking chemistry stu- 
dents in undergraduate courses, were an- 
nounced as follows: junior year, to 
Frederick M. Hornyak; sophomore year, 
first prize, to Robert M. Creegan; sopho- 
more year, second prize, divided between 
Eric A. Schlaginhaufen and Edwin C. 
Sherturne; freshman year, first prize to 
Carl F. Pihl; freshman year, second prize 
to Haig C. Donoian. 
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e First Wet Processing Show 


The first annual Wet Processing Exhi- 
bition held at the 71st Regiment Armory in 
New York, June 6-10, appears to have 
been met with various degrees of enthusi- 
asms from both exhibitors and spectators. 
By and large, however, there was a good 
deal of satisfaction expressed. Several ma- 
chinery companies were more than pleased 
by the response and interest of what one 
chooses to describe as “good quality sur- 
veyors.” This category includes executives, 
purchasing agents, and important mill 
personnel. A representative of another 
large firm declared the show “an unquali- 
fied success” from his standpoint. As can 
be expected, many with only an indirect 
connection with the wet processing phase 
were frankly disappointed with the show. 
It can be said this applies to a few of the 
exhibitors as well. 


The very nature of the show, that of 
specialization, as well as the fact that it 
was the initial venture of this type prob- 
ably accounts for the rather small number 
of exhibitors in comparison with other 
trade expositions. The count was 31. At- 
tendance ran about as expected, the fig- 
ures totalling just under 2000 for the five 
days. It is pointed out, however, that the 
figures were exclusive in the sense that 
some groups such as students, certain 
sales personnel and those outside the trade 
were disregarded in the count. Monday 
and Friday were comparatively poor days 
numbering just over 200. A peak of 642 
was registered on Thursday. 

A large majority found the show very 
worthwhile and a large group of the ex- 
hibitors did not hesitate in stating they 
would exhibit again in the same type af- 
fair providing it doesn’t conflict directly 
or indirectly with some major exhibition 
in which they ordinarily would parti- 
cipate. 

It is still too early to judge the show 
from a sales stimulation view point, but 
a few exhibitors found it an ideal place 
to introduce or acquaint their products 
to the greatest potential customers. One 
or two of the non-machinery exhibitors 
expressed the opinion that “they couid 
have done a great deal better from a sales 
standpoint in a couple of days on the 
road” but also expressed the value of 
keeping their product before the trade. 
There were numerous expressions of dis- 
appointment about the sparsity of chemi- 
cal products exhibitors. 


The large exhibit of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
ranked with the leaders in spectator in- 
terest and number of visitors. 

Arthur Tarshis, exposition manager for 
“Expositions for Trades”—sponsors of the 
show, announced he considered the show 
a large success and it will be held bi- 
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ennially. The next one is slated for June 
51 and will be held either at the armory 
or Grand Central Palace. 


@ New Impregnation Machine 
Introduced 


Stein, Hall & Co. presented the Stark 
Continuous Impregnation Process at the 
Wet Processing Exhibition earlier this 
month, the exhibit showing the impregna- 
tion of samples with barium chloride. 


Excellent penetration is claimed due to 
the action of a liquid seal vacuum through 
which the fabric must pass before ex- 
posure to the penetrating liquid. Specific 
action takes place at the orifice of the 
vacuum change, the vacuum being ap- 
proximately 25” Hg. Variable speeds, 
ranging as high as 1500 feet per minute 
for jute, are claimed. Other variables en- 
tering into the operation include viscosity, 
vacuum, and a series of web clearances. 

General literature on the machine for 
the trade is promised for the near future 
by the company. 


@ Additional Exhibits at 
Show 


Two exhibits at the 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory (N. Y. C.) were not described in 
the Wet Processing Exhibition Number 
due to late decisions to enter. 


The B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. (Holyoke, 
Mass.) exhibit consisted primarily of two 
machines of English make, on exhibition 
for the first time in this country. Perkins 
now holds sole patents on both. One, the 
“Autojig” manufactured by F. Smith and 
Co., Ltd., Rockdale, boasts an entirely au- 
tomatic dye jig drive with tensionless 
operation, constant speed, and automatic 
stop when the required number of pas- 
sages are made. The other, a mist spray 
dampener devised by Hunt and Moscrop 
Ltd., features a spray formed by water 
pressure only, with gravity bringing the 
spray down in a cloud on both sides of 
the fabric. The latter machine was also 
of interest to those in the paper trades. 

The Winsor and Jerauld Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc. cf Providence, R. I., 
distributed literature relative to their tent- 
ers, tenter clips, cloth guiders, batchers, 
and weft straighteners as well as having 
actually demonstrated the weft straight- 
ening and air guiding equipment. A very 
practical display, which utilized a ma- 
chine to insert skew for demonstration 
purposes, showed the operation of the elec- 
tronically controlled straightener in con- 
junction with their “dynamic braked” 
cloth guiders. 
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@ New Headquarters, 
Monsanto Textile 
Department 


The textile chemical department of the 
Merrimac Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Company is now headquartered with the 
division’s executive offices and plant in 
Everett, Mass., John L. Gillis, Merrimac 
Acting general manager, has announced. 

Other offices scheduled to move from 
the company’s Boston location to Everett 
before July 1 include the division’s adver- 
tising and export departments, and the 
New England Alcohol Company, a Mon- 
santo subsidiary. 

Branch sales offices of the textile chemi- 
cal department in New York, Charlotte, 
N. C., and other cities are not affected by 
the change. 


@ NBTI Graduation 


On June 3rd, the New Bedford Textile 
Institute graduated the largest class in the 
history of the institution. The 102 gradu- 
ates were presented their certificates by 
Miss E. Ferris Almada, a trustee of the 
institute. More than half of this class was 
comprised of Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Finishing majors (36) and Textile Engi- 
neering majors (32) who received diplomas 
certifying their successful completion of 
highly technical courses. 

The Fred E. Busby chemistry award 
went to J. Raymond Nisbet who gradu- 
ated in chemistry and the medal of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers went to Albert D. Kuehn who was 
graduated in textile engineering. The Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists award for outstanding work in 
textile chemistry was presented to Samuel 
Helfand who was graduated in chemistry. 
Several undergraduate awards were also 
presented at the exercises. 

The address to the graduating class was 
given by John J. Kelly, M.Ed., Ed.D., 
L.L.D., president of Bridgewater State 
Teachers College. The subject of Presi- 
dent Kelly’s discourse was a plea to halt 
the movement away from and a return to 
our old American ideals. 


@ Joins National Cotton 
Council 


George H. Dockray, former textile en- 
gineer with the Research Institute at Tem- 
ple University, has joined the staff of the 
National Cotton Council’s Utilization 
Research Division. 

Mr. Dockray’s duties with the Council 
will involve keeping cotton textile mills 
abreast of research developments in textile 
processing and finishing fields. He is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute and served with the Eighth Air 


Force in England during the war. Prior 
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to his association with the Temple Re- 
search Institute, Mr. Dockray was textile 
engineer with several mills in the Phila- 
delphia area. 


@ Monsanto Pamphlets 


Four pamphlets, describing the use and 
function of Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Syton, an amorphous silican dispersion, in 
worsted, woolen, and commercial spin- 
ning and in carpet manufacture are avail- 
able from the company. 

Although the formula varies from mill 
to mill, Syton is added to the stock at 
the gill box in a stable emulsion made up 
with the mill’s standard processing oil. It 
requires no special processing equipment. 
The results, by increasing interfiber fric- 
tion, are said to be loftier yarns, with in- 
creased tensile strength, better paralleli- 
zation, reduced waste, greater uniformity 
and stepped-up spinning speeds. 

Each of the booklets contains chemical 
and physical data and results of recent 
mill trials, 


@ Eastman Chemical Catalog 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation an- 
nounces publication of the 1949 edition 
of Eastman Industrial Chemicals, an an- 
nual catalog compiled to offer purchasing 
agents, production superintendents, and 
laboratory directors a compact description 
of the various chemicals that Tennessce 
Eastman offers to industry. 

Listed in the catalog are aliphatics, al- 
dehydes, acids, anhydrides, esters, and al- 
cohols. In the aromatic series are found 
anilides, amines, aminophenols, phenols, 
and phenol ethers. Other Eastman Indus- 
trial Chemicals listed include cellulose 
products and several inorganic chemicals, 
such as technical manganese sulfate, iron 
oxide, and zinc thiocyanate. 

Copies of Eastman Industrial Chemicals, 
1949 may be obtained upon request to 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tennessee. 


©® Waltz Promoted by Du Pont 


Dr. Joseph E. Waltz, who has been as- 
sociated with nylon research since his 
employment by the Du Pont Company in 
June, 1941, has been promoted to the 
position of a research supervisor. 

Dr. Waltz is a graduate of Indiana 
University, where he received a bachelor 
of arts degree in chemistry in 1937 and a 
doctor of philosophy degree in physical 
chemistry in 1941. 

He was a research chemist on the nylon 
development from 1941 until September, 
last year, when he was made a junior re- 
search associate. Dr. Waltz is on the staff 
of The Carothers Research Laboratory at 
the Experimental Station in Wilmington. 
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e@ Koppers Bulletin 


The Chemical Division of Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., has is- 
sued a new 27-page technical bulletin de- 
scribing the physical and chemical prop- 
erties and listing important industrial uses 
of the highly fluorescent compound, beta- 
Methyl Umbelliferone. 

A derivative of coumarin or 1,2-benzo- 
pyrone, beta-Methyl Umbelliferone under- 
goes chemical reactions typical of both 
the phenolic nucleus and the lactone link- 
age. Its chemical reactions include many 
of those common to both resorcinol and 
esters. The compound serves tor the syn- 
thesis of many unusual derivatives not 
readily prepared from other starting mate- 
rials. 

Koppers beta-Methyl Umbelliferone is 
said to be valuable as a whitening agent 
or “optical bleach” for soap and soap 
products and as a screening agent for the 
elimination of ultra-violet rays. The blue 
fluorescence exhibited by this compound 
suggests its use as a masking agent in ma- 
terials having a slightly yellow cast. 

Data and graphs showing the ultra- 
violet and infrared absorption spectra, as 
well as the fluorescence spectra of the 
compound are included in the booklet 
along with 46 references to pertinent 
technical and patent literature. 

Copies of Technical Bulletin No. C-9- 
111 will be sent upon request. 


@ Monsanto Appointment 


W. Kenneth Menke of St. Louis has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
of sales for the Merrimac Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, it was an- 
nounced recently by general sales man- 
ager, H. J. Heffernan. 

Mr. Menke, who for the past two years 
has been assistant director of the com- 
pany’s Development Department, will as- 
sume his new duties June 1. 


e Textile Coating Product 


A new base white organosol for textile 
coating has been developed by The Wat- 
son-Standard Co., 225 Galveston Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Called Watson-Stand- 
ard 11-174A, the new coating is a high 
solids vinyl organosol type which is said 
to provide an easily handled daub for the 
coater. 

Watson-Standard 11-174A furnishes a 
textile coating which is said to be eco- 
nomical, possesses good “hand”, excellent 
ultra-violet resistance and which can be 
printed over easily. It is stated that this 
base white is exceptionnally good for 
coating textiles in making plastic table- 
clothes and similar items. 
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@ Manual on Open House 
Programs 


A manual on conduct of Open House 
programs, compiled from the actual ex- 
perience of dozens of plants, which was 
recently authorized by the Textile Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, has been com- 
pleted by Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., the 
Committee’s public relations counsel. 

The manual is the first of a series to 
deal with various community relations 
techniques—press relations, local radio 
shows, employee publications, community 
advertising, recreational and social pro- 
grams, and similar topics. 

The Open House Manual outlines the 
experience of various companies in choos- 
ing an objective for the program, hold- 
ing various types of Open House, pro- 
cedures for issuing invitations, training 
guides, and handling putlicity. An ac- 
tual budget together with brief case his- 
tories of more than a dozen programs in 
varied industries are given. 


@ Improved Nylon Size 


The DuPont Company announces an 
improved sizing material for nylon con- 
tinuous-filament yarn. 

Similar in most respects to the resin 
textile size, formerly offered under the 
trade-mark “Tyze” 1, it is stated that the 
new material has been modified to elimi- 
nate dusting and is known as “Tyze” 2 
resin textile size. 

“Tyze” was developed in the Du Pont 
lakoratories specifically for sizing nylon 
and was first offered to the trade late in 
1947. It is claimed that it is now widely 
employed particularly for warp-sizing 
nylon, and that its strong affinity for nylon 
and its water solubility point to its use in 
other sizing applications. 


@ Increases Raw Material 
Production 


Hilton-Davis, Cincinnati, is currently 
producing some 40 different intermediates 
in its own plant on Langdon Farm Road 
in Cincinnati, which formerly were pur- 
chased from outside sources, according to 
the latest report made by Ross Hastie, 
director of purchases. 

“Based on tonnage, Hilton-Davis is 
now more than 75 per cent self-contained 
on raw materials used in producing its 
main line of organic pigments and dyes,” 
the report revealed. 

The plan of the expansion program 
still under way is to make the Hilton- 
Davis operation as nearly basic as is eco- 
nomically feasible, it has been announced. 
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T. W. Kitchen 


@ Kitchen Named Sales Head 


T. W. Kitchen, former General Super- 
intendent of the Finishing Plant at Dan 
River Mills, has been placed in charge of 
textile machinery Southern sales for Rod- 
ney Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Kitchen tegan his textile 
career with Joseph Bancroft & Sons, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and later was Super- 
of Plant of North Carolina 
Finishing Co., N. C. Before 
going with Rodney Hunt, Mr. Kitchen 
was General Superintendent of the Fin- 
ishing Plant at Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


intendent 
Salisbury, 


As a base for Mr. Kitchen’s operations, 
Rodney Hunt expects to establish a South- 
ern office in the near future. Expansion of 
their line of textile finishing machinery 
has reached such proportions, the com- 
pany explained, that direct selling has be- 
come a necessity. Mr. Kitchen will be 
available to Southern mills on all prob- 
lems associated with the installation or 
operation of textile finishing equipment 
manufactured by Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co. 

F. W. Warrington Company who, in 
their capacity as manufacturers’ agents 
have been selling Rodney Hunt equipment, 
are no longer associated with this com- 
pany by mutual agreement. It was stated 
that Southern interest in Rodney Hunt’s 
line of textile wet finishing machinery 
and general acceptance of such proven de- 
velopments as the “Tensitrol” principle 
have reached the point where it is difficult 
to reach all customers and potential cus- 
tomers without direct factory represen- 
tation. Therefore, this change in condi- 
tions has made necessary the change from 
indirect representation to direct represen- 
tation, which it is expected will reflect in 
closer contact between the users of ma- 
chinery and the manufacturer. 
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@ Polymers Guide 


A guide to the way in which polymers 
are used in the textile industry has just 
been published by Polymer Industries, Inc., 
1108 30th Ave., Astoria, New York. It 
describes how compounds, blends and 
modifications of polymers are processed 
to obtain printing gums, sizes, and fin- 
ishes. 

Copies may be obtained without charge. 


@ Morehouse Appointment 


Appointment of H. M. Van Horn, 508 
Noble St., Philadelphia, Pa., as represen- 
tative for Morehouse Speedline Mills in 
the greater Philadelphia area has just been 
announced by Morehouse Industries, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A warehouse, offices and laboratory 
have been opened at the above address. 
Facilities include a mill installation for 
giving demonstrations in grinding, mix- 
ing and processing various types of ma- 
terials under actual plant conditions. In- 
terested manufacturers are invited to visit 
the laboratory to observe a typical mill in 
operation and for test runs on their par- 
ticular products. 


@ New Foxboro Bulletin 


A 16-page bulletin, No. 430, just issued 
by The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
describes and illustrates the equipment by 
that company for the measurement and 
control of pH in industrial processing 
operations. Copies of the bulletin will be 
sent on request. 

A foreword gives an explanation of the 
pH value and its effects, good or bad, on 
product quality, plant efficiency, and 
operating profits. Case histories are cited 
from numerous industrial fields to illus- 
trate the importance of dependable pH 
control. The theory which is applied in 
actual pH control instrumentation is ex- 
plained in text and diagrams. 


e Bulletin on Bausch & 


Lomb Refractometer 
Available 


Features of a new Bausch & Lomb re- 
fractometer, the “Abbe 56” are described 
in Laboratory Equipment Bulletin No. 
108, recently released by Will Corpora- 
tion, Rochester 3, N. Y., suppliers of lab- 
oratory apparatus. 

The bulletin also announces a new Uni- 
versal Cell Holder said to accommodate 
various sizes of absorption cells as an 
accessory for the “Kromatrol” photoelec- 
tric filter photometer, and a new, small, 
self-contained autoclave sterilizer. Copies 
of Bulletin No. 108 are available from the 
company. Write Dept. ADR. 
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James F. Thompson 


@ Sterling Drug Elects 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Sterling Drug, Inc., James Hill, Jr., 
president, was elected to the additional 
office of chairman of the board, succeeding 
the late Edward S. Rogers. 

Filling a vacancy on the board, J. Mark 
Hiebert, M. D., vice-president, was elected 
a director. 

At the same time, the board elected 
James F. Thompson as a vice-president of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., in charge of The Hil- 
ton-Davis Chemical Co. Division, Cincin- 
nati, manufacturers of pigments, dyestuffs 
and flushed colors for the printing ink, 
textile and other industries. 


e Antara Adds New 
Detergents 


Five new anionic foaming detergents, 
known as the Antarons, were recently 
added to the list of Antara Products, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

The new anionics are alkyl amide sul- 
fonates and are companion products to 
Antara’s non-ionic Antarox series—the aro- 
matic and aliphatic polyglycol esters and 
ethers. 

Like the Antaroxes, the Antarons are de- 
signed by number, each having different 
characteristics and properties. 

Antaron L-135 is a mixture of alkyl 
amide sulfonate and sodium chloride and 
comes as a light yellow powder. It is 
stated that this product is soluble in water 
and electrolytic solutions, and is stable to 
acids, alkalis, and temperature change. It 
has a density of 0.54. It is used for most 
general cleaning operations including 
washing woolens, and fine fabrics. 

Antaron L-177 is a more concentrated 
form of Antaron L-135. It has the same 
stability and solubility, but has a density 
of 0.76. It may be used where Antaron 
L-135 is used, but its concentration must 
be kept in mind. 








Antaron L-135 and Antaron L-177 are 
among the few synthetic detergents which, 
it is claimed, when combined with or- 
dinary soaps, will improve their per- 
formance. Not only do they claim im- 
proved detergent action, but also dispersal 
of insoluble compounds which are gener- 
ally formed between ordinary soaps and 
hard water salts. It is said that because 
both these products are water-soluble, they 
may be blended readily into liquid soaps 
to improve their performance in hard 
water. 

Antaron N-185 is a similar product 
which comes as a buff-white powder with 
a slightly sweet odor. This product is 
claimed to be soluble in water, hard water 
and moderately soluble in electrolyte solu- 
tions. It is also said to be stable in acid 
solutions, alkaline solutions, metal ions, 
boiling water and on storage. The great- 
est application for Antaron N-185 is said 
to ke in the prevention of curd formation 
of 2,4;-D amine salts in hard water. This 
product is said to replace soap as a de- 
tergent base for laundering, and commer- 
cial woolen and fine fabric washing. 

Antaron L-114 is a light yellow gel. 
This product is said to be stable in acids. 
alkali, hard water, metal ions, boiling 
water and on storage; also soluble in water 
and hard water and moderately soluble in 
electrolyte solutions and ethanol. Antaron 
L-114 may be used in most of the places 
that Antaron N-185 is used, except in the 
dispersing of 2.4-D amine salts in hard 
water. 

Antaron R-275 grey-white 
powder. It is claimed to be stable in hard 
water, metal ions, boiling water and on 
storage, as well as soluble in water, hard 
water and electrolyte solutions. Its density 
is 5.7. It may be used as a wetting agent 
where acid or alkali stability are required, 
and also when combined with Antaron 
L-135 it may be used in wettable DDT 
powders. 


comes as 


@ Dr. Taylor Recipient of 
Sigma Xi Award 


Dr. James L. Taylor, Professor of Tex- 
tile Engineering at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, received on Wednesday 
evening, June 8, the Georgia Tech Sigma 
Xi Club Research Award in recognition 
of his contributions to textile chemistry 
through research on ramie fibers. In con- 
nection with the Award Dr. Taylor pre- 
sented an address on “The Place of Re- 
search in the Textile Industry.” The meet- 
ing was held in Brittain Dining Hall on 
the Georgia Tech Campus. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Knoxville, Tenn. 
in 1904, and attended Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity from which he received a B.A. de- 
gree in chemistry in 1929. He received his 
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M.S. degree in chemistry from Syracuse 
University in 1932 and his Ph.D. in chem- 
istry from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1944. Both before and since receiv- 
ing his doctorate, he has been at Georgia 
Tech engaged in teaching and research on 
textile products, ramie, warp sizing, and 
nylon under the auspices pf the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station. In addition, he 
has spent considerable time visiting various 
mills and plants studying textile processes. 

The Award which Dr. Taylor received 
was established three years ago by the 
Sigma Xi Club through the generosity of 
M. A. Ferst and is designed to recognize 
the Tech faculty member who has pub- 
lished the most significant research con- 
tribution in science or engineering during 
the past year. Previous winners of the 
award are Dr. P. K. Calaway, for his re- 
search in fundamental organic chemistry 
and Dr. R. S. Ingols for research in sani- 
tary chemistry. 


@ Robinette Elected 
Chairman Philadelphia 
A.I.C. 


Hillary Rotinette, Jr.. research director 
of Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, 
Philadelvhia, was elected chairman of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute 
of Chemists. at a recent meeting. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Helmuth Pfluger, of Merck & 
Company, Rahway, New Jersey. 

Other officers elected include: C. P. 
Neidig, Atlantic Refining Co., Vice-Chair- 
man, succeeding Mr. Robinette; John 
Staub, Barrett Division cf Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., Secretary, re-elected; and 
Charles W. Rivise, of Caesar & Rivise, 
Philadelphia representative on the nation- 
al council, re-elected. 

An honorary membership in the Phila- 
delphia Chapter was presented to Dr. E. 
R. Weidlein, director of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, who spoke on the organization and 
activity at the Institute’s Pittsburgh labora- 
tory. The presentaticn was made by the 
national president of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, Lawrence Flett, of the 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., New York. 


@ Du Pont Appoints Staudt 


Ambrose W. Staudt, manager of the 
Du Pont Company’s Nylon Technical Ser- 
vice Section for the last four years, has 
been appointed manager of the Market 
Research Section of the company’s Trade 
Analysis Division, it was announced re- 
cently by Luther D. Reed, director. Mr. 
Staudt will be succeeded by George H. 
Braniff, who has been assistant manager 
of the Nylon Technical Service Section 
for the last year. 
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A member of the nylon organization | 
since early pilot-plant days in 1936, Mr. | 
Staudt was successively an area supervisor | 
at the Seaford, Del., plant, chief super- [| 
visor and later technical superintendent | 


of the plant at Martinsville, Va. 


@ Rohm & Haas Reduces 
Prices 


A reduction of 2c a pound in the prices 
of its textile reducing and stripping agents 
in drum quantities and over an- 
nounced recently by the Rohm & Haas 
Company. Materials affected by the reduc- 
tion include concentrated sodium hydro- 
sulfite, sodium sulfoxylate formaldehyde 
and tasic zinc sulfoxylate formaldehyde; 
as well as zinc hydrosulfite which is re- 
duced 114c a pound. These chemicals are 
sold respectively under the trade names 
Lykopon, Formopon, Formopon Extra and 
Protolin W. 


was 


@ Bartlett Elected to N.LC. 
Board 


Edwin R. Bartlett, president, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, was elected a 
board member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board for the coming year at 
the Board’s 33rd Annual Meeting held 
Mav 25, 1949 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 

The Conference Board, founded in 1916, 
is an independent, nonprofit organization 
which gathers, tests, distributes, and ex- 
plains facts essential to the establishment 
of management, labor, governmental and 
economic policies that accelerate industrial 
progress and thus promote the prosperity 
of the American people. The Board’s work 
is supported by more than 3,000 business 
concerns, labor unions, government bu- 
reaus, libraries, colleges and universities. 


@ Market Data on Soap- 
Making Chemicals 


During 1948-9 Soap and Sanitary Chem- 
icals published a series of Market Research 
articles on soap-making chemicals as pre- 
pared by Dr. John R. Skeen of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th Street, New York 
11, N. Y. The specific subjects are tallow, 
tallow acids, olive oil, coconut oil, palm 
oil, fish oils, whale oil, rosin, caustic soda, 
soda ash, trisodium phosphate, and sodium 
pyrophosphate. In general the data show 
for each of the past ten years, production, 
consumption in detergents, imports or ex- 
ports if any, and average annual price pet 
pound, varying as to form slightly from 
product to product. All have now been 
reprinted in a photo offset edition of which 
a copy is available on request to Foster D. 
Snell, Inc. 
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ANTHONY D. NAZZARO 


NTHONY D. NAZZARO, who was 
associated with the Lyons Factoring 
Company, died on June Ist in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Paterson, New Jersey. 
68 years old and had been a leading 


He was 


OBITUARY 





figure in the textile industry in the Pater- 
son area for many years. 

Mr. Nazzaro was born in Italy and 
came to this country in 1900. He was a 
pioneer in the tin-weighting process and 
was formerly president of the Perfection 
Silk Dyeing and Finishing Company and 


the Victory Dyeing and Finishing Com- 
pany. These concerns were later liqui- 
dated. 

Three sons are officers of the American 
Textile Processing Company of Paterson: 
Dr. Rocco, president, Attilio D., Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Armand L., Secretary. 


Wool: K. eviews 


Surface Active Agents 


A. M. Schwartz and J. W. Perry, Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 579 pages, price 
$10.00 


At last a complete and authoritative 
classification, listing, and partial evalua- 
tion of the surface active agents is avail- 
able to the textile chemist. This volume 
includes the agents available for uses 
other than textile, but very properly gives 
particular emphasis to the textile proc- 
essing agents, Included in the introduc- 
tion is a very useful method of classifica- 
tion of the surface active agents from the 
standpoint of structure. Part I discusses 
the agents from the standpoint of their 
synthesis and manufacture. Part II, on the 
physical chemistry of surface agents in 
theory and practice, is by far the best 
portion of the book, however, and should 
be required reading for everyone who at- 
tempts to add another standard detergency 
test to the long list now present. The au- 
thors’ conception of surface versus bulk 
Properties of solutions of these agents is 
calculated to rid the reader’s mind of 
popular misconceptions of the mechan- 
isms of detergency and wetting. Part III, 
on practical applications, is the least satis- 
factory part of the book, amounting to 
little more than a listing of known uses 
for specific agents. This reviewer can 
whole-heartedly recommend this excel- 
lent book to the textile processing in- 
dustry.—J.H.S. 
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The Story of Silk 


William F. Leggett, XIV + 361 pages, Lifetime 
Editions, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1949. $5.00 


This book, written in narrative fash- 
ion, makes very interesting and informa- 
tive reading. The scope of the book is 
primarily historical; but several chapters 
are given to the silk fiber and its proper- 
ties, the silk moth and its cultivation, the 
types and location of the various wild silk 
moths, and the history and cultivation of 
the mulberry tree. There is also a chap- 
ter devoted to the history and description 
of silk lace. 

Historically, the author traces and de- 
scribes silk cultivation in the various silk- 
producing countries of the world from 
the very ancient Chinese down to the pres- 
ent. Each of seventeen different chapters 
is devoted to silk moth cultivation in dif- 
ferent countries with reasons as to why 
silk production was or was not successful. 
There is one chapter on silk production in 
America which contains many interesting 
and surprising facts.—J.B.M. 
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Absorption Spectrophotometry 


G. F. Lothian, Hilger and Watts, Ltd., London 
1949, 196 pages, price $7.60 


This volume is an attempt to present 
the laws governing the absorption of elec- 
tromagnetic waves in the ultraviolet, vis- 
ible, and infrared regions by chemical 
media, and includes examples of practical 
ways in which typical problems in re- 
search and analysis may be solved by the 
use of these laws; as a matter of fact, 
much more of the space is devoted to in- 
frared absorption than to the other two 


regions. The book is divided into three 
sections: Principles, Applications, and 
Techniques. The style and coverage of 


the text seems to be mid-way between a 
laboratory manual and a text book; per- 
haps it could be best described as a lab- 
oratory manual with a minimum amount 
of text concerning the principles involved. 
This presentation naturally suffers from 
incompleteness of explanation and _ per- 
haps too much detail on certain specific 
instruments (only English instruments are 
considered in any detail) but some such 
criticism is bound to be made of any 
book which is a compromise, as this one 
obviously is. In view of the author’s 
limitation to English and _ particularly 
Hilger instruments, the book will not be 
as useful in this country as it would be 
abroad; it would be of value principally 
to men actually engaged in absorption 
spectrophotometry.—J.H.S. 











Moisture in 
Wool— 


(Concluded from Page 484) 


it were not pursued for that length of 
time. Although, theoretically, vacuum 
drying over P.O; is a faultless method, 
practical applications offer considerable 
difficulties and it should be used only with 
considerable caution. 

Moisture determination by means of 
toluene distillation would appear to have 
many theoretical advantages. Boiling tolu- 
ene does have an elevated temperature 
and supplies a constant source of heat so 
that the evaporation of moisture from the 
sample will be rapid and presumably tend 
to be complete. Another advantage is 
that the boiling toluene vapors continu- 
ously remove the moisture from the at- 
mosphere in contact with the sample being 
dried. This insures that the final atmos- 
phere in equilibrium with the sample will 
be completely anhydrous, and hence, that 
the sample itself must finally become com- 
pletely dry. Practical advantages of the 
toluene distillation method are that it is 
direct reading, fairly rapid (2 to 3 hours), 
and does give rise to constant and repro- 
ducible readings. A possible objection 
would be that high moisture contents dem- 
onstrated by toluene distillation would 
merely indicate lost degradation products 
of the wool. This point was tested by ex- 
amining the water distilled by toluene 
from wool samples. There was less than 
0.01% of CO. and of nitrogen containing 
products distilled along with the water 
from the sample, so apparently toluene 
distillation at the same time it achieves 
the highest moisture findings of any meth- 
od derives very little of these findings 
from anything else than the moisture in 
the wool. It would appear that toluene 
distillation (or some similar technique) 
would be the most reliable reference meth- 
od for testing the moisture in wool sam- 
ples. 


In agreement with the above considera- 
tions the toluene distillations gave the 
highest values in these tests. In these 
experiments moisture testing by toluene 
distillation is the only method that can 
be considered to possess an inherent ab- 
solute accuracy. (Blank tests on known 
amounts of water gave good checks.) At 
the same time toluene distillation presents 
fire hazards and is more inconvenient than 
the usual oven procedures. 


Oven drying at 110°C. yields results 
only slightly higher than vacuum drying 
over P.O; and considerably under the re- 
sults obtained by suction drying at 150°C. 
and forced draft drying at 150°C. This, 


of course, is understandable. Any wool 
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sampie dried in a moist atmosphere must 
remain in equilibrium witon tnat atmos- 
puere and it the atmosphere is at a rel- 
atively low temperature the sampie must 
hola reiativeiy large quantities of mois- 
ture, Samples dried ac 110°C. must in- 
evitably show lower moisture contents 
than samples dried at 150°C. 

The moisture findings with tae suction 
drier of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and those with the forced dratt oven 
are rather close. A s.ight advantage 
appears to lie with the forced draft dner 
since it averages 6.65% moisture as com- 
pared witn tne 6.59% moisture obtained 
with toe suction drier. However, it is 
possible that these higher moisture find- 
ings were aue to the greater diificuity in 
controlling tne temperature in the forced 
draft drier. These were set to opera.e at 
a temperature of 145°-150°C. and yet in 
the preliminary coming to temperature 
they would reach temperatures as high as 
175°C. at the top of the wool sampie in 
the drying can. This, of course, suggests 
the possibility of degrading the wool and 
removal of volatile constituents from it. 
Tests indicated that drying in the forced 
draft drier, set at 150°C., would cause tae 
extractions in the sample to be low by 
about 0.1% and would also cause ap- 
preciable quantities of CO, and sulfur com- 
pounds to evolve. . 

It would appear that moisture tests in 
a conditioning oven at 100°C. would be 
deficient to the extent of a_out 0.56%; 
tests in a conditioning oven at 150°C. 
would be deficient to the extent of about 
0.38%; and tests in a forced draft drier 
would be deficient to the extent of about 
0.32%. No method of testing for mois- 
ture in wool, made on the basis of heating 
the sample, can be considered reliable un- 
less the atmosphere with which the wool 
is brought to equilibrium is essentially 
anhydrous. It would appear that accurate 
and convenient testing for maisture in 
wool would depend upon development of 
a conditioning oven which would operate 
at elevated temperatures and at the same 
time be supplied with a continuous supply 
of anhydrous air. 


Conclusions 


1. Toluene distillation appears to *be 
the most accurate method (herein tested) 
for the determination of moisture in wool. 

2. Drying of wool with hot air in con- 
ditioning ovens or various forced draft 
ovens gives incomplete results for mois- 
ture, apparently because present-day ovens 
Operation in atmospheres containing ap- 
preciable amounts of moisture. 


3. Present-day conditioning ovens or 
forced draft driers might yield accurate 
results if means were developed for a 
continuous supply of anhydrous atmos- 
phere. 





Dimensional 
Changes— 


(Concluded from Page 483) 


The greatest change usually took place 
in the first laundering. Progressive shrink- 
age occurred in both length and width 
of the wool fabrics and in the length of 
the plain knit nylon materials. Prog- 
ressive shrinkage or stretch was not pro- 
nounced in the others. 

All fabrics except the plated nylon of 
40. courses per inch exhibited consider- 
able lengthwise shrinkage. Several 
stretched or shrank widthwise. Smaller 
changes in lengthwise shrinkage were 
found in fabrics knit with 40 courses per 
inch than those knit with 32 courses per 
inch, also, plated fabrics shrank less than 
plain knit fabrics. 
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Bright Caoypoct Fe a Freee Moo, ...BY HOCKANUM 


In dyeing, grey shades have always 


been associated. in a w ry sense. with 
the grey hairs of dyers who have been 
searching for a grey dyestuff with good 
dyeing properties and maximum light 
fastness. 

But today such textile leaders as 
Hockanum Woolens, creator of the 
worsted shown above, are getting 


excellent results by putting their 


CHEMICAL 


woerkK«s, 


confidence in Sandoz colors. 

Two Sandoz achievements which 
have simplified dyers’ problems in ob- 
taining grey and pearl shades are 

Alizarine Light Grey G Pat 
a homogeneous dye of unusual dyeing 
properties and light fastness, which is 
recommended for acid dyeing of yarn 
and piece goods; and for acid or chrome 


dyeing of raw stock and worsted top: 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto » Other branches at Providence, Paterson and Montreal 


Winks alead with Gilles > 





Alizarine Light Grey RLL Pat 
which has a degree of fastness to light, 
carbonizing and decatizing unequalled 
by any combination of chrome colors. 

And for any chrome, acid or direct 
dyes... or auxiliary chemicals . . . for 
both natural and synthetic fibres . . . be 
guided by the successful “color 
achievements you see in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 


NEW YORK 13, 





N.Y. 


ut... ill = 








STORAGE d 
DISTRIBUTION 


For the past 66 years we 
have offered every modern 
facility for protected 


storage. Our carefully 
trained office and ware- 
house personnel provide 
flexible and efficient dis- 
tribution of your mer- 
chandise. Kindly 
address commu- 
nications to 


- 


* & 5 
a a 3 


She. Manhatten .. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE Co 


52nd STREET and 7th 


AVENUE, NEW York 7 MM. Y 
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@ This Dyebox is Fully Enclosed 


—to keep heat and moisture where they 
belong, in the box; to save fuel, steam, 
water and dyestuffs; ... to end dyehouse 
fog; to increase production per man hour; 
to give you better work. 


iu 


? 
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We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


OF ALL TYPES 
for 


TEXTILE 
LEATHER 
PAPER 


and other industries 





@ This Dyebox is Stainless Steel 


. . to clean in seconds with a quick rinse; 
... to eliminate boil outs; ... to end dis- 
i coloration of fabric; ... to change from 
ee dark to light runs in a few seconds; ... to 
an give you more runs per day at lower cost. 


se a I eS TE, 
; Thre 4 
wt eee ‘ : 
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© This Dyebox is Blickman Built 





t 

i ... to be as accessible as an open box with 
i none of the disadvantages; . . . to give dyers 
oo 3a every design feature for speedier loading, 
P oa heating, lacing, unloading and changeover; 





cans 
* 





. to assure trouble free operation for 
many years. 







Write for bulletin 7034 
GREGORY AVE. 


; { Ss. BLICKMAN, INC. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


+ 
» 





L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 


™ — — 1929 id 

ange ace ; 
10 Exchange Pac wile hiabiie Blickman Built 
i - i. “ELRONA” 
STAINLESS STEEL TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders 






















Dry Cans, Hoods, Tanks 
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_. MAPROOF..... 


TRADE-MARK 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
ALUMINUM 
ACETATE POWDER 


for water-repellent preparations 
35.5-37.0% AI.O.,, content 


“Niaproof” Aluminum Acetate is readily solu- 
ble in water so that any strength of solution can 
be prepared as required. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
“NIAPROOF” POWDER 
OVER SOLUTIONS: 


STABILITY—No more losses due to precipita- 
tion of solutions. 


PURITY—No injurious sulfates or chlorides to 
tender the fabric. 


No contamination or discoloration from con- 
tainers. 


SAVINGS—Lower cost per pound of AI.O. 
content. 


Lower freight due to negligible water content. 
Lower handling and storage costs. 
Containers can be reused or resold. 


ALUMINUM ACETATE 
and 


ALUMINUM FORMATE SOLUTIONS 


also available 


For further information write to: 


NIAC] 


CHEMICA 


UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide [3 and Carbon Corporation 


© 944 Niagara Bldg. © Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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QUALITY 


RICHMOND > #20 00 CT: 


PROBLEM 
DYEHOUSE HEADACHE NO. 1 
SCOURING OUT OIL 


ANSWER 


SCOUROL 


WILL REMOVE OIL FROM ANY FABRIC 
A NON-IONIC 
UNAFFECTED BY HARD WATER, ACID OR ALKALIES 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON YOUR PARTICULAR 
PROBLEM 


WRITE US 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE 2-1428 


a — 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc 


PH!'LADELPHIA 25, PA 


1041-433 FRANKFORD AVE., 


A KIER BOILING 
““& BOILING OFF 
“A SCOURING 
A SIZING 
“4A DESIZING 
“A BLEACHING 
“A. DYEING 
“SA SOFTENING 
“A. FINISHING 


Inquiries 
Solicited 


_ UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Jun 


FOR 
LEATHER * WOOL -~® SILK 
COTTON «+ FUR « HAIR 


50 EAST 13th ST. 


BALTIMORE 24, MD. PATERSON, N. J. 





2701-2733 BOSTON ST. 
EXPORTERS—IMPORTERS 


Aniline Colors * Dyestuffs * Pigments 
and 


Textile Chemical Auxiliaries 












you can 
count on... 





you can 
save by... 


when you bleach with 


SOLVAY 


LIQUID CHLORINE 





In your bleaching operations, the best 
costs no more! SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine 
gives you high quality bleaching perform- 
ance at lowest possible cost. Do as the 
leading textile firms do—for efficient 
bleaching, choose SOLVAY Liquid 
Chlorine. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 








ue PIGMENTS cou 
A = . 15 
na S DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY Wh 
— ECONOMICAL- RELIABLE er 
LAR \(/F  LOGWOOD HEMATINE QUEBRACHO i\) 
aS \ TANNIC ACID SUMAC QUERCITRON S\\ = 
a FUSTIC GAMBIER FLAVINE ——J 
YOUNG EXTRACTS--SERVING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1869 
1.C. 
THE 3.3. YO U NG COMPANY 


Boston ¢ Charlowe © Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphi 
CHEM-COL COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
82 WALL STREET NEW YORK (5), N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS: COLORANTES NEW YORK. ALL CODES 
« om 
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PLURAMINE ” 
5-100% 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 







100% Active 
Organic Content 








A DETERGEN TING GENT 
SECOND TO NONE IN PERFORMANCE. 


PLURAMINE 


is a versatile and efficient product 
and has proved highly effective in 
both WOOL SCOURING § and 
RAYON DYEING. 


Send for free sample and information. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING (O., INC. 


"y N. J. Yi Greenville, S. C. 
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FLOOD WATER! Micromax Controls 
May Help Solve pH Problems 


When a river is contaminated by flood or chemical waste, 
or when anything else happens to upset the pH of a plant’s 
raw-water supply, many mills find that Micromax pH 
Controllers are a big help in keeping the upset from reach- 
ing their finished water. 


For, in an emergency as at all other times, a Micromax 
can step the amount of chemical either up or down, to the 
lhmit of the valve or feeder capacity, and still hold the 
chemical in strict, constantly-proportioned balance with 
the condition of the water being treated. It frees the water : 

. se Micromax pH Controllers may be 
plant from an enormous amount of manual work, and at _ either Strip-Chart, shown at right 


at Arkwright Corp., or Round 


the same time gives the manufacturing departments a clear (,,5; shown below at Cluett 


well of far more uniform water than most operators can — Peabody & Co 
supply under manual control. And Micromax saves 
chemical because it ends over-treatment. 


Micromax pH Controllers can be applied at the desired 
point in practically any water-treating cycle. An L&N 
engineer will be glad to supply technical information. 







LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 196; STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP. 


“*EASURING INSTRUMENTS + TELEMETERS « AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 


VANCIDES 


The Fungicides and Bactericides that 
are SAFE to use 





tne 


they’re... 


NON-TOXIC 
NON-IRRITATING 
ra STABLE « NON-VOLATILE 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 





a 230 Park Ave. 


C. R. T. VANDERBILT Co., INC. New York 17, New York 
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PENETRANTS ® DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS’ ® REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


Lil 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ¢ 





For 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 


Managers, Superintendents 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Attractive positions paying splendid salaries open 
for capable men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. Over 50 years in business. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist, Age. 29, 
broad experience in wet processing and dyeing of cot- 
tons and rayons. Formerly in charge of laboratory and 
dyehouse of well known organization. Superintendent 
material. Write Box No. 635. 


WANTED—Finisher for modern piece goods finishing 
plant. Must be experienced with all types of synthetic, 
spun and filament fabrics. Also must be experienced with 


resin finishes. Write Box No. 628. 


POSITION WANTED 


mission dyeing and finishing. 25 years’ experience on 


-Manager-Superintendent, com- 
wool, worsted, cotton rayon and blended fabrics. Piece 
yarn and stock dyeing. Textile and business school trained. 


Excellent references. Write Box No. 641. 


WANTED: Position as laboratory head and supervisor, 
application research, mill work demonstration, catalogue 
work, technical interviews, correspondence; 30 years’ ex- 
location desired. Write Box No. 


perience. Southwest 


639. 


POSITION WANTED: Wool Dyer & Finisher, chemist 
graduate, age 33. Tops, skein yarns, worsted pieces and 
union fabrics, blends matching and laboratory, also cotton 
dyeing, high experience, perfect knowledge Spanish. Steady 
Write Box No. 643. 


responsible position. 
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POSITION WANTED: Assistant Superintendent cotton 
finishing plant. Practical man 20 years experience as Dyer, 
Mercerizer and Finisher with strong emphasis on quality 
and production seeks postion in Executive capacity age 


43. Write Box No. 648. 


National known Textile Chemist with long experience in 


manufacture of textile auxiliaries, resins, detergents, and 
in textile finishing applications. Available as Research 
Director for established company in this line, or willing 
to join with salesman or sales organization in a manufac- 


turing enterprise. Philadelphia area preferred, but not es 


sential. Write Box No. 645. 

SALESMAN WITH EXPERIENCE FOR JIGG 
DYER: METROPOLITAN AREA: THIS IS AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT 


MAN. Write Box No. 646. 


POSITION WANTED in dvestuff and/or chemical sales ; 
ten years’ experience dyestuff application laboratory, two 
\ge 33. Three 
Write 


years sales correspondence, purchasing. 


years college, Metropolitan area required. Box 


No. 651 ). 


WANTED, SALES OR DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


Textile Chemicals or Specialties. 30 years’ experience 


dyeing and bleaching. Employed at present. Southern 


Write Box No. 651. 


territory only. 
WANTED — SULFONATION EXPERT. Manufac 
turer in New York City area seeks consultant for sulfona 
tion animal and vegetable oils. Replies strictly confidential. 


Write Box No. 652. 


WANTED: LABORATORY PRINT MACHINE 
Suitable for sample swatches or color comparison in dye 


testing. Send details and photograph. Write Box No. 657. 
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e CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS e6 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this colum» 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 





POSITION WANTED: Laboratory and plant trained 
Textile Chemist. Age 39. Fifteen years’ broad experience 
in wet processing and dyeing of cotton and rayon piece 
goods. Also worked in close touch with color shop, print- 
Write Box 


ing and finishing. Superintendent ‘material. 


No, 653. 


WANTED-—Salesmen or Manufacturer’s Representatives 
to sell soaps, detergents, etc., to textile mills, laundries, etc. ; 
New England and Virginia-Carolinas territories open. State 
full particulars. Write Box No. 654. 


AVAILABLE JULY 15th TEXTILE COLORIST 
Executive. Eight years SCREEN PRINTING with large 
Can take full charge of Color Dept. 
Textile School graduate, veteran. 
30x No. 655. 


New England plant. 
Age 31. 
Highest references. Write 


Aggressive. 


WANTED—Dyer for the dyeing of plain fabrics and also 
for the dyeing of goods in preparation for roller and screen 
Knowledge of handling rayon, acetate and silk 
Write Box No. 656. 


printing. 
required. 


POSITION WANTED: Swedish-American textile chem 
ist, Swedish engineering and commercial education, with 
good knowledge of cotton and rayon finishing and wet 
processing in general, desires suitable position, preferably 
Special 


in New England, Laboratory and mill experience. 


interest: resin application. Have worked with crease- 


resistance. Familiar with textile testing methods and aux- 
Amer- 


Write 


iliaries. Now living in Sweden. 


Age 26. Married. 


Sales experience. 
ican and Swedish references. 
Box No. 658. 


WANTED—by prominent textile organization. Produc- 
tion dyer experienced in the dyeing of acetate, rayon, cotton 
and nylon fabrics. Must be capable of making rapid and 
Must be experienced supervisor with 


Write Box No. 660. 


accurate matches. 
organizing ability. 
WANTED: Dyer for the dyeing of plain fabrics and also 
for the dyeing of goods in preparation for roller and screen 
Knowledge of handling rayon, acetate and silk 
Write Box No. 659. 


printing. 
required. 


POSITION WANTED—Chemical PH De- 
gree, European. Actual residence South America. Seek- 
ing corresponding situation. Several years’ practice in 
textile and auxiliary products. Speaking languages. Write: 
Andrew T. Kovats, 1440 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, III. 


Engineer, 
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A NEW RESEARCH MODE 


Launder-Ometer 





—accommodates larger samples for more 
accurate shrinkage testing. 


Two new models have been added to the line of Atlas 
Launder-Ometers that materially expand the range of tests 
for the determination of resistance to mechanical and 
washing action, shrinkage and staining, and for proving 
the color fastness of dyestuffs. All factors can be controlled 
carefully and reproduced identically at any time. 


Both new units incorporate improvements in design 
and function, and are adaptable to larger size containers 
for greater general utility. Model L1Q is constructed with 
a capacity of 20 pint or 20 quart jars; Model L2Q with 
capacity for 20 pint, 20 quart, or 6 half-gallon containers. 
The half-gallon size jars make possible the use of larger- 
sized samples for more accurate testing of shrinkage 
resistance. Both machines can be supplied with vari-speed 
drive units for operation at selected speeds between 10 
and 50 R.P.M. 


Both Models L1Q and L2Q are equipped with the Atlas 
pre-heating loading table which increases the accuracy 
of tests by starting all samples at the same temperature. 


Atlas-Ometers — Launder-Ometers, Weather-Ometers, 
Fade-Ometers, the standard accelerated testing machines 
accepted throughout the world for over a quarter 
of a century. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 


361 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
WEATHER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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10 PRODUCTS 
of PROVEN 


DEPENDA BILITY 


WHICH sHOULD WARRANT 


YOUR ATTENTION | 


*AQUAROL: A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent re- 
sults in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE T A: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


ANTHOMINE: Auxiliary used in all wool dyeing 
processes to produce a uniform shade and impart a 
soft pleasing hand to stock, yarn and cloth. Improves 
exhaustion of dye bath and increases color yield. Very 
effective for levelling shade of tippy and mixed wools. 


*PARAPON SA: A highly efficient leveler and softener 
for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth and 
hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft full 
hand. 


*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for processing 
dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft, full feeling finish 
and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing excep- 
tional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


*ALGEPON V A: Auxiliary used in dyeing vat colors 
to retard reoxidation of the reduced bath and pro- 
duce a solid and uniform shade—also effective in strip- 
ping vat dyeings. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in last rinse to 
prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water. 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in pres- 
sure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency and 
cleaner material. Excellent for pre-boiling knitted 
cloth in preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or rayon 
cloth on the jig. 


*TETRANOL: A rapid wetting and penetrating agent. 
Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions and not 
affected by hard water, may be used in all types of 
dyeing operations to insure positive penetration of 
color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a complete line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes for Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


@ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 
Newark, Mew Jersey 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 


@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 


Aktivin Div., The (Heyden Chemical Corp.) 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 

Althouse Chemical Co., Inc.. 

Amalgamated Chemical Corp..... 
American Aniline Products, Inc......... 
American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. Div.) 
American Dyewood Company... . 
American Key Products, Inc. 

Anders Chemical Corp 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 

1, 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. 

Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc.. 

Atlantic Refining Company, Tae 

Atlas Electric Devices Co....... 


Barry Chemical Co. 

Becco Sales Corp......... 
Bick & Co., Inc... 
Blickman, Inc., S.. : 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... 
Butterworth Sons Co., H. W. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
8 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc.. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.. 

Chem-Col Co., Inc.. 

Ciba Company, Inc.. he ; 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Comper... 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 

Cutting Room Appliances Corp.. 


Drew & Co., Inc., E. F... ae 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 
Ammonia Dept. ........ ; 
Dyestuffs Division 
Electrochemicals Dept. 
Fine Chemicals Division 

Emery Industries 


Fancourt & Co., W. F... 


Geigy Company, Inc.. : 

General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 
General Dyestuff Corp.. 

oe ae 

Glycerine Producers’ heniition. 

Grinnell Co., Inc......... 

Gross & Co.,A...... 

Gurley, W. & L. E. 


Hardesty Co., W. C.. 

Hart Products Corp.. . 
Hercules Powder Co... . 
Heyden Chemical Corp.. 
Hinnekens Machine Company 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F.. 


Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors Div. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
International Salt Co., Inc... 


Kali Mfg. Co.. 

Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Kelco Co. ... 

Koppers Co., Inc. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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CHEMICALS 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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Restex Chsmicsl Co..............5.0sc00c. 
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Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. sae sscc50s sane 
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Maywood Chemical Works................0.000.00 cee eeeee IV 
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provides the razor-sharp detail that makes small, 
figured patterns fairly dance! What is it? An entirely new, ready 
to use printing thickener that replaces conventional, cook up 
British Gums for Vat Colors— 















XXX! And delivers results like these .. . 
ate adds the excitement of sharp outlines to small 
or complex patterns. Color yield? In one plant, 20 per cent higher 
IV than ever before! AMBERTEX M deposits a soft, pliable film—ideal 
for Bemberg sheers and similar materials. Excellent penetration 
Vil minimizes mark-offs. Produces smooth, uniform blotches. Washes 
out easily and thoroughly! 
XXVII 
XI requires no cooking or cooling, saving you steam 
xt and labor. Its uniform viscosity and non-jelling properties permit 
higher printing speeds and cleaner operation on your machines. 
Actually cuts the number of seconds due to printing imperfections! 
x Rayon and cotton printers especially can benefit from this unique, 
new thickening agent. Write for a test sample. 
National also produces: CLEARFILM for sheer, lustrous finishes; FLOTEX to replace 
natural gums for printing; TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing; FLOCK ADHESIVE 
970 for chenille flock printing; HOOSIER PEARL CORN STARCH .. . THIN BOILING 
CORN STARCH . . . CHLORINATED CORN STARCH . . . and DEXTRINES. 
Address: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Indianapolis, Chicago, San Francisco, and other principal 
Ix cities. In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., Toronto and 
XVI Montreal. 
XXXV 
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*Patent Pending 


Side view of the two-stage Butterworth 
Junior Bleaching Unit, showing ‘‘U”’ type 
Washers, Saturators, Squeezers and J-Boxes. 


Butterworth Junior Bleaching unit, single 
stage system, showing Squeezer, ““U’’ type 
Washers, Saturator and J-Box. Note com- 
pact size of the bleaching unit, and stainless 
steel construction. 


If your production does not warrant a full-sized 
continuous bleaching range, yet you want the 
benefits of continuous bleaching, here is the 
range for you! 


You can do high-speed continuous bleaching in 
a fraction of the floor space formerly required. 
You can bleach knit goods or cotton piece goods 
in an area 13 feet long and 16 feet wide! Here 
is a single-stage bleaching unit extremely compact 
in size, yet so functional and efficient it handles 
cloth at an average rate of 50 yards per minute. 
The new Butterworth JUNIOR Bleaching Unit 
is a complete, operating job fully equipped with 
Squeezer, Washer, Saturator, J-Box, reels, motors, 


instruments and auxiliary equipment. 

The specially-designed J-Box on the Butterworth 
JUNIOR Bleaching Unit handles 300 to 600 
Ibs. of cloth per hour. Cloth is handled gently 
and efficiently with patented Butterworth tension 
control devices. 


Here is a major step in Finishing Plant economy. 
Compared to kier bleaching, the new Butter- 
worth JUNIOR Bleaching Unit saves up to 75% 
in steam alone, and 10% in chemicals. And only 
one man is needed to run the unit as compared 
with two men on conventional ranges. 

Let us show you how JUNIOR can do a “Man- 
sized” bleaching job for you. Write or call. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. * Providence Div., Providence 
R. I. * 1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. * In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Representatives in Principal Countries of the World 
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that smooth, delicate, smoky-dull, ultra- 
sheer touch of beauty... the film of pro- 
tection that adds not only eye-appeal but 
definite resistance to snags, runs, pulls and 
spots...DURA BEAU is the finish that 


gives fine hosiery more DURAbility... 
more BEAUty! 


_ ae FINISHES 


~-q. U.S.A. and Canada 


— SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


© Manutacturers of Textile Soaps. Softeners. Oils, Fimshes © Collins & Westmoreland Sts . Phila 34, Pao St Cathannes Ont. Can 





desizing machine. 


GU 


A refined, ao-sreia ov: 
proved valuable in achieving 
est possible white effects 


in discharge printing. 


DRYTEX* 


“p high-test wax emulsion 
type water finish hav- 
ing extreme both in 
the barrel and in diluted form 
as used. Non-foaming-” 


wool rags. 
Nylon fabric. 


PAROLITE* 


white crystalline 
agent. Soluble, 
lent for ‘ 


Use this 
shoddy, acetate or reducing agent for faster, 
results on wool, 


and rayon.” 


DISCOLITE* 
& concentrate 
agent, highly st¢ 
temperatures, 


FABRITEX a 


roved textile 9¥™ of 
eck viscosity for 
printing on all fabrics, esPe 


cially silk, and synthetic fibres. 


CASTROLITE* 


A highly sulphonated castor 

oil used os @ staple penetrant 

for dyeins ° ing | gineer 

leading textile mills. i ou full details on any 
duct on request. 


oye 
ir \ 
Q oO 


% 
(4 
mics” 
*Reg. Trade Mark 


ZIPOLITE* 


“p superior detergent ond 
ing agent, effective in acid 
and alkaline liquors ot all tem- 


peratures from cold'to boiling 


30, 








